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| PRES. LINOOLN ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 

The following is an extract from an unpablished letter 
from the late President Lineoin, addressed to Gen. Wads- 
worth, taking strong ground in favor of universal suf- 
frage :— 


“ You devire to know, in the event of our complete suc 
cess in the field, the same being followed by = loyal aad 
cheerful submission of the South, if universal amnesty 
should not be accompanied by universal suffrage. 

Now, since you know my private inclinations as te what 
terms should be granted to the Youth, ia the contingeacy 
mentioned, I will bere add, that if our success should thus 
be realized, followed by such desired results, I can "t see— 
if universal amnesty is granted—bow, under the cireum- 
stances, I can avoid exacting In return universal suffrage, 





|| Or, at least, suffrage on the basis of intelligence and mill- 


tary service. 
How w better the condition of the colored race bas long 


r been a study which has aticacted my serious and careful 


j Smastions hence I think I am clear and decided as to 
what course I shall pursue in the premises, regarding 
| it asa religious duty, as the nation’s guardian of these 
people who have so heroically vindicated their manhood 
on the battle-field, where, iu assisting to save the life of 
the republic, they have demonstrated in blood their right 
to the ballot, which is but the humane protection of the 


i flag they have so fearlessly defended.” 
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Selections. | 


UE NEXT STEP FORWARD. 


Democratic party bas now no Northern 
Republican, no Northern adversary. 
brings fourth! The election demonstra- | 
strongest party ever known to Ameri- 

uld be crumbled like a great. rock | 
The overtbrow is final. And asthe 
{ Orange laid lis band upon the corpse of 
. V. and exclaimed, * Dead? Then let it 


, dead!" so be it said of a party that struck 

rty and destroyed itself! 
a | ; , ‘ 
Mould vin the same grave is the last cowardly | 


the Republican party against lifting the 
fk jual Rights ! 

For three months past, mild-mannered gentlemen 
accosted Us at street corners, saying, * Beware | 

i rend the Republican party!” To whom 
reply, * Beware lest the Republican party 
' The grandest sign of the times is, that | 
erty is growing stronger than any | 

\ Political equality is now no longer 
proclaimed by only a few voices crying in the wil- | 
The finest minds, the warmest hearts, the | 
st wills, chosen from all the nation, are gath- | 

4 dav, like men at a bagle-call, and mar- 
themselves into a Knighthood for the Rights | 

+ the party of the future. Its spirit 
reed It shall express 
ind govern the Its victory 
r its battle will end at noon-day. | 
| n& say Equal Rights shall not | 
ext presidency, The party that will not 
hall not inherit the next adminis- 
| 


party. 


is justice, 


government, 


*.° e,° } 
we,aman; the man, acitizen; the citizen, 


shizgh ground 2? No. It is the lowest pos- | 
i—the letter Ain the alphabet of De- 
Faintly is a man baptised into the spirit of 
s, who does not recognize the princi- | 
tights as inherent in our institutions. 
us a practical issue hangs now upon 
weepting or resisting this single principle! Four 

ns, citizens of the Republic, are denied those | 
s which all the other millions enjoy. Shall 

w make to these sufferers a restitution’ 
of ¢ rights, or shall it continue its robbery ? | 
Phis is the pith of What a commen- 


pr 


the question. 


tary on American liberty, that this should be a! 
question at ail,in such a country, and in such an | 
aut To recognize the sacred rights of human na- | 


ight to be as easy as to breathe. Neverthe- | 
w staggering a labor it is to some Repub- 
Eas 
But if the Republican party refuses to stand for | 
ial Rights, then for what purpose shall that party | 
e to exist ¢ 
In years past, political parties have been formed 
tions of tariffs, or banks, or internal improve- 
or other issues of civil economy. But, in 
i no political party can prosper ex: | 
t through the animating vitality of a moral prin- 
The Republican party never won a victory 


except bw be 


neration, 


rrowing strength from the enthusiasm 
l by moral principles. It won its late victo- 
v reason of its political schedules, but of its | 
principles—for the platforms in the various 
Sat nly half expressed the convictions of the peo- | 
orator who addressed a Republican | 
luring the late political campaign bears | 
ny that the pulses of the people were every- 
Ajual Rights. When Mr. Beecher sat in 
box of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, | 
tupendous meeting addressed by Logan 
k, he witnessed the wholesome specta- 
| ongregation cheering the very oppo- | 
views which he recently preached at Plymouth 
hb. “ Resolved,” said the Democratic plattorm | 
New Jersey, “that we emphatically approve | 
resident Johnson's policy, and emphatically oppose 
Negro Suffrage.” To which New Jersey responded 
a! the ballot-box, saying, * Even J, a balf-repentant 
r, will not discredit myself by an Amen.” 
The former aims of this Republican party are | 
ended. Dhd it advocate the non-extension of Slav- | 
ery? That was accomplished. Did it advocate 
! of the war? That was accom- 


a vat 


| 


Kilpatri 


halt his « 


‘ prosecution 
Dished 


Did it advocate the Proclamation of | 
Emancipation? That was accomplished. Did it | 
vivocate the Constitutional Amendment ? That |} 
Was its crowning appeal. All these issues are now 


‘past. They do not survive. If now the Re- | 
an party accepts no new principle, it will | 
have none at all, if it bave none at all, it will perish. 
Are we the friends, theretore, or the enemies of that 
potty, when we warn it against its own destruction ? 
\ national party must have a national issue. 
T * next issue before the nation is Equal Rights. | 
The Republican party cannot escape it. It the | 
esident shall decline it, then Congress must accept | 
It Congress shall decline it, then the next Pres- 
nual canvass will lay it at every man's door for 
verdict. The only present hope of a revival of | 
ascendancy is this: If the rebellious | 
tes be speedily readmitted without Equal Suf- | 
‘ze, and if Suffrage become the next Presiden- 
tS) question, the entire South will coalesce with the | 
ying Democracy of the North, and struggle to re- | 
Possess the Government. It rests with the Govern- 
t to determine in advance whether the eleven | 
ructed States shall, in the next Presidential | 
ate, be Democratic or Republican. If the ne- | 
zroes vote in Sonth Carolina, that State will be | 
Nepablican ; if only their masters vote, it will be | 
Democratic. Thus the Government may fan again | 
‘a flame the old hostility between North and | 
ith. Is it not folly to suffer such a recunstruc- | 
ton? Bat is not such a reconstruction inevitable, 
Unless the Republican party make haste to set the 
Veclaration ot Independence back to its original | 
Pare as the corner-stone of the Union’? In the | 
Cays of our fathers, black men voted in every State of 
‘¢ ( nton, except South Carolina. Had they then 
voted in South Carolina, there had been now no 
‘srapted Union, with its two halves quarrelling 
wi the negro. Let it never be forgotten that the 
~Onstitution of the United States was ratified by the 
a of black men, as well as of white. If Negro 
ee was a law respected by our fathers, shall it 
a bugbear feared by their sons? Has modern 
c_unecticut reversed ber ancient vo The 
Coverrment cannot quote Connecticut ! at State 
. ray because the Federal Government misled 
oa he Federal Government, therefore, can find, 
" excuse, but condemnation, in the bleatings of 
at wandering sheep! Su New Jersey had 
—_ Democratic, and refused to ratify the Constitu- 
— Amendment. Would the President have 
a owed to say, “ I cannot require the Southern 
bo A. accept what a Northern State rejects ?” 
and let the Folvet Geeesuniia Fecctaanad the 
son on a foundation of Justive. Is New England 


P 


4 
T ‘ 
Vemocratic 
s 


| zens alike. 





has need, not of New Epgland’s faults, but New 
England’e virtues. 

Meanwhile, on with the agitation! God forbid 
that any man shall ever keep quiet in this country, 
till he has his civil rights! An millions American 
citizens now say tothe Government: “* When other 
men were traitors, we were loyal; when others were 
your enemies, we were your friends; but now you 
honor your assassins, and dishonor your protectors ; 
you reward disloyalty with civil privileges, and 
fidelity with disfrancisement. Wherefore we pro- 
test before Mankind and God!” 

Shall this protest be heeded or scorned ? White 
and Anglo-Saxon, we refuse a white and Anglo- 
Saxon Republic! The Republic is for all its citi- 


the appeal of the oppressed. Let the ery be heeded 
by the President, by Congress, by the Republican 

arty. But if by none of these, what then? Then 
* shall not God avenge His own elect, which ery day 
and night unto Him, though he bear long with them? I 
tell you he will avenge them speedily ! ”—Independent. 


THE MEANING AND SCOPE OF THE GREAT 
AMENDMENT. 


Congress, by a two-thirds vote in either House, 
bas initiated, and already twenty-five States have 
ratified, by a majority vote in either branch of their 
respective Legislatures, the following important 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution :-— 


“ ARTICLE XIII. 


Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except asa punishment tor crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. : 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
Article by appropriate legislation.” 


The States which have thus far ratified this amend- | 


ment are as follows :— 


Illinois, Feb. 1, 1865. 
Rhode Island, Feb. 2. 
Mary land, Feb. 3. 
Massachusetis, Feb. 3. 
New York, Feb. 3 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 3. 
West Virginia, Feb. 3. 
Michigan, Feb. 2. 
Maine, Feb. 7. 

Ohio, Feb. 8. 


Virginia, Feb 9. 
Indiana, Feb. 13. 
Nevada, Feb 16 
Louisiana, Feb. 17. 
Missouri, Feb. 24. 
Wisconsin, Feb. 25. 
Vermont, March 9. 
Tennessee, April 5. 
Arkansas, April —. 
Connecticut, May 4. 
Kansas, Feb. 8. Towa, June 30. 
Minnesota, Feb. 8 New Hampshire, June 30 
Sours Carouina, Nov. 13. 


South Carolina having thus given the ball a fresh 
impetus, we may confidently expect to see it farther 
impelled by several of the States which reluctantly 


> . ° ‘ 
| followed her into the Rebellion which dug the grave 


of the “ peculiar institution.” New-Jersey—whose 
late Legislature was induced to reject the Amend- | 
ment—has in consequence chosen one which will 
surely and speedily accept it. So, we trust, will 
Oregon and California. Delaware wou!d probably 
do hkewise, now that her soldiers are at home once 
more, if a new Legislature were now to be chosen ; 
she will do it, if needful, next year. 

But it will not be needful. Even if we count Col- 
orado a 37th State, and thus render twenty-eight 
States requisite to perfect the ratification, the num- 
ber will soon be made up. We should gladly cele- 
brate this consummation on our approaching Na- 
tional Thanksgiving; but, if the privilege be then 


denied us, we can wait a little, not doubting that | 


the end is secure. 
South Carolina, it will be noted, hesitated to ratify 


until spurred thereto by a sharp message from the 


President through the State Department—not be- 


cause she had any lingering hope of being enab'ed | 


to retain or restore slavery in name, bet from dis- 


like to sec. 2 of the Amendment, and apprehension | 


that it would be beld to bar ber enactment or reten- 
tion of any such “ Black Code” as her late rebels 
still hanker after. The grounds of her reluctance 
to ratify are very fairly set forth in a recent Rich- 
mond Enguirer as follows :— 


“ But the Constitutional Amendment has not been 
adopted, because the people of Virginia will not consent 
to give to Congress the right to legislate for and control 
any part of her people. This may be State rights, and 
as such, may be very obnoxious to the Radicals. But, 
suppose the State persists in her refusal, what then ? 
Gov. Pierpont is not a Provisional Governor ; he isa 
Governor by election. Virginia has her Legislature, 
not by the grace of President Johnson, but by the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. Her people 
are in the Union, though her Representatives may not 
get into Congress, and her people can live out- 
side of Congress. It is a matter of opinion and 
choice, whether or not a State shall ratify the Amend- 
ment; if it is compulsory, it is not binding, or it is 
binding only so long as force compels a pretended ac- 
quiescence in it. It the force is to be always exerted, 
then the Constitution is destroyed, and the Republican 
Government a failure.” 

The Enquirer seems ignorant of the fact that the 
(loyal) Legislature of Virgivia did ratify the Amend- 
ment last winter, so that no further action is re- 
quired of that State. It is now desired only that a 
few more of the same sort shali follow her excellent 
example. 

But, presuming the success of the Amendment as- 
sured, how much shall it be held to mean ? 


The N. Y. Times—which is currently believed to | 


be occasionally inspired from the State Department 
—says of the recent action of South Carolina :— 


“It will be noticed that the Legislature hesitated 
in its action, not from any desire or purpose to retain 
or restore slavery, but because it feared Congress 
might, under the second clause of the Amendment, 
claim the power to legislate for the negroes after their 
freedom had been established. Gov. Perry presented 
this matter to the President, who replied, through the 
Secretary of State, that he regarded it as ‘ qaerulous 
and unreasonable.’ The President holds that Con- 
gress, under this clause, has no power to make laws 
concerning the negroes, except for the purpose of car- 
rying their emancipation into effect. After they are 
free, Congress can do nothing except to maintain their 
freedom. With this explanation, the Legisiature took 
prompt action on the subject, and ratified the Amend- 
ment.” 


The Press (Philadelphia) bas an “ Occasional” 
Washington letter from its editor (Col. Forne)) on 
this subject, which says :— 

“ The reluctance of ihe original seceders to sanction 
this drastic and searching Amendment, illustrated in 
the South Carolina Legislature, a few days ago, was 
produced by the fair construction given to the second 
section of the new Article. The South Carolina lead- 
ers saw that their slaves were not only set free by the 
Constitutional Amendment, but that Congress was 
empowered to legislate to ‘enforce ’ the aniversal de- 
cree. They were not misled by the absurd theory, 
born of some weak or scheming brain, that ander the 
second section, they could apply to Congress for re- 
muneration or compensation for their ‘ he 
The legislation of Congress is to ‘ enforce ’ abolition— 
to perfect e ipation—not to pay the old siave- 
masters. And when Mr. Seward te to Gor, 
Perry that his objections to this section were ‘ queru- 
lous and anfounded,’ he meant that the duty of Congress 








. yr copied asa pattere ? Then let her five States, 
‘¢ not her sixth, be the exemplar! The South 


was too plain to require an interpreter.” 


So we add our voice to swell louder | 


and trust it faithfully reflects the views of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Constitutional 
Amendment aims at the absolute, unconditional abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the United States; but 
it does not stop here. Litherto, the personal liberty 
and civil rights of each citizen were held and en- 
joyed under the protection of the States respective- 
ly ; hereafter, they are to be upheld and guarded by 
the Nation. Hitherto, a State might cruelly oppress 
any portion of her own people ; bereafter, Congress 
is charged with the duty of protecting in the fall en- | 
joyment of his liberties each inhabitant of our coun- 
try, and clothed with the power requisite to its fal- 
filment of this bigh obligation. Ours must hence- 
forth and forever be a Union of Free States and a 
Nation of Freemen, or Congress will be grossly de- | 
i linquent and culpable. Gov. Perry’s objection to | 
the second section of the Constitutional Amendment | 
may, indeed, have been,“ querulous and unreasona- | 
ble,” since it is unwise to resist the inevitable or to 
object to the strongest possible guaranties of indi- | 
| vidual and general liberty; but we cannot regard 
his construction of the great Amendment as strained 
or illogical. If Congress shall forbear to “ legislate | 
ffor the negroes,” or for others, it will so forbear 
simply because the States act so wisely and justly | 
that no further legislation is needed.—N. Y. Tri-| 
bune. 


SIGNIFICANT HINTS ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


| The action of Southern conventions ard cfficials 


in the work of reconstruction is indicative of a spirit 
which only needs to be * let alone” to bring back | 
all the worst features of Southern domination. Mr. 
Seward expressed the opinion that reconciliation | 
, could be effected by a judicious system of “ pressure 
j and persuasion”; but it is fully apparent that the | 
ltime has not yet arrived to relinquish the “ pres-| 
sure” portion of the operation. 

As a slight illustration of the strength with which | 
| old habits cling to the reconstruectionists, and of the | 
tenacity with which they adhere to the old social 
| system, under a slight disguise, it may be mentioned | 
} that the special commission appointed in South Car- 
| olina to draw up a code for the freed population of | 
| the State, have reported a long series of regulations, 
lwhich are now under examination in the State | 
| Legislature. The new code lays down that all hav- | 
liew less than seven eighths of white blood are to be 
| deemed persons of color. It gives to them the night 

to hold property, real or personal, to sue and be | 
sued, and to have all such legal remedies as whites | 
are entitled to. It establishes the relation of bus- 
band and wile among them, and that of parent and | 
child, but provides that the person contracting with | 
a freedman is to be known as the master, and the | 
freedman as the servant. Children of freedmen 
may be apprenticed by their parents to respectable | 
white or colored persons until they are twenty-one, | 
and the master is to be entitled to the services of | 
the apprentice, may recapture him if he runs away, 
and may chastise him moderately, and is also to 
teach him some trade or occupation, and if there is 
a school within convenient distance, to send him | 
| for six weeks, at least, in every year. | 
The Daily Advertiser very pertinently suggests | 
}that the South Carolina people could save them- | 
selves a world of trouble by merely repealing a part 
of their present legislation, and striking out the 
reference to color in the rest. | 

President Johnson is manifestly of the opinion | 
that although mach has been done towards the | 
| restoration of the insurrectionary States, mach yet | 
lremains undone, and continued “ pressure” is | 
necessary. Ata formal interview with mewbers of | 
the North Carolina Convention on Friday, after ex- 
pressing his pleasure at receiving a copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and corvially recipro- | 
cating the conciliatory spirit they manifested in their 
| address to him, he added, significantly :— 


“The Convention of North Carolina has done 
mach and well toward restoring that State to her pro- 
| per national relations, but something yet remains to 

be done to render that restoration immediately practi- 

cable. An acceptation of the Congressional Amend- 
| ment aboliehing were | throughout the United States 
| by the Legislatcre of North Carolina is, in my judg- 
| ment, practically important to the successtul restora- 
| tion which is so much desired by all. Without answer. | 
| ing specifically the question you have proposed to me, 't 
| willbe sufficient to say that my action mustdepen lupe a) 
events, and that Mr. Holden will be again ins:racted 
| to continue the exercise o! his functions as Provisional 
| Governor uniil he shall have been express y relieved 
| by orders to that effect.” 


| There is still another significant indication that 
ithe President is not to be deveived by the attempts 
of the old Southern aristocracy to palm off upon 
lhim mere form for real substance. He has in- 
| structed the Provisional Governors of his own ap- 
| pointment to continue in oflice until be directs to 
the contrary, showing that be does not mean to be 
so hasty in conceding everything to the prats anaig 
rebels, as they evidently flattered themselves he 
would. “ Works meet for repentance " he demands 
now, as he has demanded from the first, and he will 
be satisfied with nothing less. The following is a 
copy of a telegram addressed to His Excellency, B. 
F. Perry, Provisional Governor of South Carolina, 
on Friday :— 

“ Your letter of the 4th is just now received. While 
much has been done in South Carolina that is conda- 
cive to peace and restoration, the President still thinks 
it is impossible to anticipaie events. He expects, 
therefore, you will continue to exercise the duties 
heretofore devolved upon you as Provisional Governor 
of South Carolina until you shall be relieved by his 

order. He observes with regret that neither the 

State Convention, nor the Legislature, has pronounced 
the debts and obligations contracted in the name of 
the State for unconstitutional and even rebellious pur- 
poses to be void. He equally regrets that the State 
seems to decline the Congressional an endment of the 
Constitution of the United States abolishing slavery. 
I telegraphed to you yesterday as follows : 

‘The President directs me to write to you that an 
early adoption of the Congressional amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States abolishing slavery by 
the South Carolina Legislature, is deemed peculiarly 
in.portant, and especially desirable with reference to 
tne general situation of the Union.” 

1 have now only to say that the ee opinions 

main unchan 
wigs “ WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

The country will hail, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion and admiration, these manifestations of firm- 
ness, discretion, and justice, on the part of the Pres- 
dent, serving, as they do, to strengthen and confirm 
the confidence which the people have reposed in 
him.— Salem Register. 

THE GERMAN TURNERS ON RECONSTRUO- 
TION. 

The National Committee of the United “ Turn- 
ers” of America are circulating the following peti- 
tion for signatures, to be presented at the ensuing 


} 





, We hold the Press entirely right in the remises, 





session of Congress : 
To the Honorable the Senate and Howse of Repre- 


sentatives of the United Siales :—The undersigned 





Puen 


citizens of ——_——_—_——-, State of 
respectfully submit for the consideration of your 
honorable body :— 

1. That the people, viz: the inhabitants of the 
late rebellious districts, having by their own acts 
vacated, overthrown and forteited their rights as 
citizens and as State organizations, and having, by 
act of Congress, been declared alien enemies, have 
as yet no right, and are improper persons, to be 
represented in Congress. 

2. That the policy of the Executive, in assuming 
to restore civil authority through military govern- 
ments, without the aid and advice of Congress, is 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions. 

3. That it isthe right and duty of Congress at 
the earliest possible moment to assume control over 
the late rebellious districts, and to provide provision- 
al governments for the same, in order that civil au- 
thority may be restored at an early period, and a 
truly republican form of government be guaranteed 
toevery State. 

4. That before recognition of the late rebellious 
districts as States, and their admission to the Na- 
tional Councils, a due regard must be had for the 
rights of the loyal people, and for security for the 
future, which cannot be obtained by oaths. 

5. That while we may renounce indemnity for 
the past, irreversible guarantees for the future must 
be insisted upon, and should be obtained before re 
adinitting rebels to equal rights with loyal persons. 

6. That the States actually cooperating and sup- 
porting the national government, as represented in 
Congress and in Legislatures, constitute at all times 
a constitutional quorum to make laws and to amend 
the Constitution, any number of ex-States, having 
no constitutional representatives and legislatures, 
not withstanding. 





7. That emancipation is not complete as long as | 


the black codes exist. 

Therefore, your petitioners pray that your honor- 
able body immediately take measures to provide pro- 
visional civil governments for the late rebellious dis- 
tricts, and, as security for the future, to exact irre- 


versible guarantees, among whic h should be :-—The | 
Unity and Sovereignty of the 5 Sem Enfran- | 


chisement and Equality before the Laws; Security 
of the National Debt; The rejection of the Rebel 
Debt; Compulsory Education ; National peace and 
tranquillity by Impartial Suffrage. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 
ite 


CONDITION OF TENNESSEE. 


A GRAPHIC PICTURE BY GOVERNOR BROWNLOW. 
State or Tennesser, Executive Dep’r, } 
Nasuvi ue, Nov. 13. 
Editors Cincinnati Gazette :—In your paper of Sat- 
urday, I find this notice :— 





“ Gov. Brownlow was robbed of 8500 and his watch | 


by some highwaymen near Nashville, while he was 
riding out with Hon. Horace Maynard, on Friday 
evening.” 


This is a mistake. It was my son, the Adjctant- 
General of the State, who was riding in a buggy with 
a son of Horace Maynard. Iam too prudent a man 
to ride out on any road leading from or coming into 
Nashville, other than a railroak, This whole coun- 
try abounds in thieves and rdPbers, any of whom 
would murder a man for his watch or for a $5 bill. 
Despite of all the vigilance exereised by the civil 
and military authorities, murders and robberies are 
of daily oveurrence—both in Nashville and the sur- 
rounding counties of Middle Tennessee. As loud 
and a* numerous as are the complaints against East 
Tennessee by the papers of Nashville and a certain 
class of politicians, there are five uf these outrages 
perpetrated in Middle Tennessee to every one that 
occurs in the eastern division of the State. To be 
candid, there is almost as much disloyalty in Middle 
Tennessee now, as there was in 1861. And this is 
so of the whole South, minus the number of disloyal 
men who are under ground! ‘Tennessee is in a 
much better condition than any one of the seceded 
States, and she has great room for improvement. 
Six or seven out of her eight representativesin Con- 
gress are true and loyal men, and for the good of the 
State and nation, I should like to see them admitted 
to seats in the approaching session. But this I can- 
not say of the other Southern States. They will not 
elect loyal men to Congress, nor can a loyal man be 
elected Governor of one of those States. Their con- 
ventions and legislatures are overwhelmingly rebel, 
and will be for yearsto come. Their candidates for 
Governor, Congress and the Legislature, as well as 
for county offices, urge their claims for votes on the 
ground that they had done all in their power to aid 
the rebellion. ‘They are for assuming the rebel war 
debt, and they are for legislating Northern men out 
of the South ! 

In a word, the rebels of the South have by no 
means abandoned this long-cherished idea of separ- 
ating the government. They are looking to this 
end; and more, they are organizing with a view to 
this result. They do not propose to dissolve the 
Union try the use of the sword and bayonet. They 
have tried this in a wicked war of four dreary years. 
and signally failed. Their pur is to accompli 
their infernal plans through the bellev hen in ba 
gress, and they look to the copperhead democracy 
and other Nortbern traitors to aid them. Than 
God, the recent elections at the North have blasted 
their hopes for the present, and taught them that the 
real people, the loyal masses of the great North, are 
all right ! 

My hopes for the future are in the goodness, the 
obstinate loyalty and determined purposes of the re- 
publican majority in Congress. I pray God they 
will not admit rebels into Congress indiscriminately, 
because they have taken the amnesty oath, or ob- 
tained the Executive pardon. As President John- 
son said, let them occupy the back seats for a few 
years. 

“Tam one of those at the South who believe this 
war has closed ont two years too — ! Lie di ag 
have been whi , bet not whi enoug 

For saying at meleg I capone to be abused by 
all rebel papers South, and by all treacherous sheets 
at the North. Let them say out; I am able to stand 
their abuse. 1 am for the American Union, 
less of the hate of sections, the war of parties, or the 
malice of individuals. 

1 have the honor to be, very truly and sincerely, 

W. G. BROWNLOW. 
> -- ---—--———_ 


HOW WILL IT WORK. 


The President was visited, last week, by a delega- 
tion from the North Carolina Convention, asking two 
unreasonable things, viz : that he should issue a proc- 

declaring the State of North Carolina 
practically restored to the Union, and that be 





, in the State, who could take the oath, had been 
|feated. Under the circumstances, the mission 
jthese North Carolina gentlemen to Washin 
seems to be to induce the President to extend the | 
| protection of United States authority over that polit- 
|ical usurpation which carried the State out of the 
Union, and to secure the immediate recognition of 
|its representatives as against those who kept the | 
faith and remained loyal. Tbe President's reply | 
gave them no encouragement. But even if North | 
Carolina bad done all that the President asked of | 
her, and had favored the choice of representatives | 
| whose presence at the capital would not have been | 
an insult to every patriot there, the application of | 
such a rule as they asked for would have been equal- 
ly impracticable. Take Virginia, for example. | 
| She had the shell of a loyal government before the | 
| rebellion collapsed. It was at once recognized as} 
j the lawful provisional government of Virginia, after | 
i that eventtranspired. Whatever has been done to- | 
ward resuming friendly relations with the Union has 
| been done under its auspices. Yet of the eight 
members elect to the next Congress, four only are | 
| eligible under existing laws. Those who are ineli- | 
| gible were elected with the full knowledge of that | 
j fact, and with the expectation that they could suc- | 
| cessfully defy the law. Mississippi is ia a still worse | 
condition. It is well known that Judge Fisher, the | 
| Union candidate for Governor, was defeated by a | 
| rebel General. Four of the five representatives elect | 
| were either officers in the rebel army, or held im- 
| portant civil trusts under the confederate usurpation. 
| Or take Louisiana. There are some who regard | 
this State as a kind of New Atlantis, and Gen. | 
| Banks insists upon having its representatives admit- 
| ted without inquiry and in defiance of all general | 
| principles. But how does Louisiana stand? The 
State election took place there last Tuesday. Gov. 
| Wells, the incumbent, was re-elected. But the rest 
| of his ticket was made up of unequivocal and unre- 
| pentant rebels to the last. The rebel Gov. Allen, | 
| who is now a fugitive in Mexico, and, if the de-| 
|spatches are true, allegiant to Maximillian, was! 
brought into the field at the last moment, and if the | 
election had been deferred a week later, the defec- | 
| tion from Gov. Wells's supporters would have been | 
| fatal to his hopes. The disloyalists in New Orleans | 
boldiy and publicly organized a party to advance | 
| his interests. “ The idea that Gov. Allen is ineligi- 
| ble,” they said, “ is entirely erroncous. The taking 
of the oath of allegiance wil! qualify him to accept 
| any office whatever. He requires neither presiden- 
| tial pardon nor amnesty. Kalty, then, round the 
, standard of that Bayard of the South, Henry Wat- 
jkins Allen! Let the good work go on!” The 
| young chivalry of the city and country, which had 
| scarcely yet discarded its traitor uniform, leagued 
| together to bring back the fugitive as the executive 
| head of their Commonwealth. Their organ in New 
; Orleans, speaking like the Richmond journalists 
when the war was at its highest, warned the “ ene- 
| mies” of Henry Watkins Allen that if they persist- 
ed in running counter to the broad and deep cur- 
rents of human nature—whatever that might mean 
|} —they were destined to be overwhelmed. With 
such an element as this rampant in Louisiana, and 
sure to triumph the moment the general government 
gives way to this audacious Southern pressure, it is 
| little Jess than sedition to ask that the only tests of 
| lovalty shall be repealed, and the mild restraint of 
| the central government removed. These States are 
| the most advanced of those which have gone through 
| the forms of reorganization. What, under such cir- 
| cumstances, would the repeal of the test oath be but 
| offering a premium upon treason, and inflicting still | 
another blow upon that stricken loyalty which in no | 
Southern State has yet dared to raise its head 7— 
| Worcester Spy. 








-—— 


A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT LINOOLN. 


The following letter from President Lincoln, 
| written before he was nominated for the Presidency, 
| bas just been brought to light : 





SPRINGFIELD, May 17, 1859. 
Dr. Taroporr Canisius: 

DEAR Sik :—Your note, asking, in behalf of your- 
selt and other German citizens, whetber I am tor or 
against the Constitutional provision in regard to 
naturatized citizens lately adopted by Massachusetts, 
and whether | am for or agaiust a fusion of the Re- 
publicans and other opposition elements for the can- 
vass of 1560, is received. 

Massachusetts is a sovereign and independent 
| State, and it is no privilege of mine to scold ber for 
what she does. Suil, it trom what she has done an 
interencé is sought to be drawn as to what I would do, 
I may, without unpropriety, speak out. 1 say, then, 
that, as 1 understand the Massachusetts provision, 
{ aw against its adoption in Milinois, or in any other 
place where I have a right to oppose it. Under- 
standing the spirit of our institutions to aim at the 
elevation of nen, 1 am opposed to whatever tends 
to degrade them. I bave some little notoriety for com- | 
miserating the oppressed cond:tion of the negro; and 
I should be strangely inconsistent if 1 could favor 
any project for curtailing the existing rights of 
white men, even though born in different lands, and 
speaking different languages from myself. 

As to the matter of fusion, I am for it, if it can 
be had on Republican ground, and J am not for it on 
any other terms. A fusion on any other terms 
would be as foolish as unprincipled. It would lose 
the whole North, while the common enemy would 
still carry the whole South. The question of men 
is a different one. There are good patriotic men 
and able statesmen in the South, whom | would 
cheertully support, if they would now place them- 
selves upon Republican ground. But | am against 
letting down the Republican standard a hair's 
breadth. 

Ihave written this hastily, but I believe it an- 
swers your questions substantially. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 
> _ —_-__—_ 

K In Kentucky, the split in the Presbyterian 
Church grows wider. The contest between the 
loyal and disloyal iscreases in fury and bitterness. 
‘The immediate cause of this feud was the declara 
tion adopted by the Presbyterians of Louisville, 
condemning the — oe of the as yes 
Assembly. i the 
week ot Lovie ville, Gis action was wees 2 
Dr. Breckinridge, > aria wen 2 the members of 


the authors of tbat document must go out 

Synod. The contest will be and it is appre- 
bended that the disloyal party sustain ihe ac- 
tion of the Louisville Presbyvery. This would ear- 
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Norra Carouma Execriow. The 
Progress of Saturday last says that not a one 
of the candidates elected in North Carolina for Con- 
gress can take the oath. As to the gubernatorial 


| election, and the sentiment of the people of the 


State, as a majority, the same paper says :— 

~ But few returns have been received from dis- 
tant counties, and the Governor's election is in doubt. 
Mr. Worth leads Governor Holden in the railroad 
towns, with which we can communicate by wire, 
but as most of these were known to be strongly se- 
cesh, no other result was expected. The dis- 
tricts, it is thought, especially in the west, will g° 
largely for Governor Holden, and if so, be will 
elected. The Vance and Davis leaders fused and 
marshalled their forces against Governor Holden, as 
they would against any other man who had denounced 
the war and the Confederate leaders, and hence the 
large vote against them. If Governor Holden is 
beaten, the same men who have done it would vote 
for Jefferson Davis or Zebulon B. Vance, against 
Andrew Johnson. 

There must be a great change of heart in North 
Carolina before Andrew Johnson, as a candidate 
for the Presidency, can carry it against any promi- 
nent leader in the rebellion who may op him. 
We feel confident that it is but too true that a ma- 
jority prefer to vote for a rebel bero to an ultra, 
unconditional Union man. These things are un- 
pleasant to those of us who want civil law, and a 
place in the Union, but as they are true, we owe it 
to ourself to state them. The whole le were 
very loyally disposed, apparently, in May and June, 
when the bristling bayonets of many battalions gave 
them gentle and constant reminders of the necessity 
of good behavior; but as the pressure was with- 
drawn, the disaffected became more and more inso- 
lent, until now, men, women, and children, on 
bended knees, are imploring Andrew Johnson to 
restore to them their darling pet, Jefferson Davis. 
‘These infatuations may be sweet and pleasurable 
now, but if we mistake not, they will become terri- 
bly bitter before the March winds shall have ceased 
their requiems. We regret to speak thus, but wide- 
spread and increasing disaffection compels us to do 
it. The supporters of Wade Hampton and Mr. 
Worth are the enemies of Andrew Johnson, and 
will be as long as he is the enemy of treason, and 
foe to traitors ; and when the time comes when they 
can strike him a blow, they will do it.” 

Se 

Resetiiovs Srrrit mx tHe Sours. A letter 
of a recent date from a gentlemen in New Orleans 
contains the following :— 

“j may say that I apprehend the reign of secesh 
is gradually reinstating itself here, and that New 
Englanders may, ere long, be left cut in the cold.” 


After stating threats that had been made in bis 
presence against Northern men, and that it was no 
place for them in that city, he proceeds :— 

“I hope the President and Congress will so act 
as not to encourage this spirit to any great extent. 
I fear there is danger of running i into 
the ground, and it may be that the only hope of us 
exotics is in the vy arrival bere of more of the 
same sort. We shall need this eort of vegetation to 
absorb and render harmless the assiduous gas and 
poison of slavery and secession which begins to cloy 
the atmosphere. 

The yee ey True Dein — a lat- 
ter just revived) are all edi men 
from the * Confederacy,’ and in full mae with 
the spirit of rebellion. The cloven foot is y 
disclosing itself, even in the face and eyes of Gen. 
Canby. What it will be when the mili rule 
ceases remains to be scen, but I believe that unless 
Con sets its shoulder against the tide, 
the spirit of the South, impatient for nobler game, 
will concentrate itself in hatred and every possible 


| proscription of the negro and his friends.” 
wart sense ves 


A Mixep Case—A Waite AUNT AFTER A 
Brack Nirce. A i h to the Cincin- 
natti Gazette, of the 20th inst., says :-— 

« A girl nearly white visited the of Gen- 
eral Brisbin and claimed military protection from her 
aunt, a white woman, who claimed ber as a slave, 
and demanded that the girl should either pay four 
hundred dollars for her freedom, or return again 
bondage. The girl is the daughter of the lady's 
brother, and has lived with her aunt, Mrs. X., for 
sixteen years July last. The girl, whose name we 
will call Sally, thinking she had worked long h 
for Aunt X. without any pay, came to this city, 
taining a from General B., and has since con- 
tinued to live with ber husband, whois a bard-work- 
ing, thrifty black man, and provides bis Sally with 
a good house and comfortable living. The aunt 
claimed Sally under the Mayor's proclamation, as a 
negro slave, and sought to return her to servitude. 
When the case came up before Gen. B., he decided 
that it was im for relations to bold each other 
in bondage, and, therefore, advised Aunt X. to 
in peace. She departed. Anat X. may theak the 
— Mayor for this development of 
cbivairy. 

We learn that Hon. Garrett Davis filed a petition 
in the Bourbon Circuit Coart against the Kentucky 
Southern Railroad, and oe and Palm- 
er, claiming $10,000 in damages, i 

of his slaves out of the Gece) anton Puleadeand 
Brisbin’s orders. This is to be a test case, and will 
lead to many more if permitted to progress.” 


& 





id, afew days since, at 
words following—to wit : 
Resolved, t, as a Svnod, we deem it our dut 


Synolical deliverances, we have borne testimony. 
"Resolved, That we 
tion of the retributive 


that the iniquity of 
seat of tals thation, 
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~~ GLEMENGY AND OOMMON SENSE. 


[From an article by Charles Sumner in the Adantic 
Monthly for December.} i 


Two verses saved from the wreck of a once pop- | 
ular poem have become proverbs, and one of these is | 
very famous, They inculcate clemency, and that | 
common sense which is found in not running into | 
one danger to avoid another. Never was their les- 
son more needed than now, when, in the name of | 
clemency to belligerent traitors, the National Gov- | 
ernment is preparing to abandon the freedmen, to 
whom it is bound by the most sacred ties; is pre- | 
paring to abandon the national creditor also, with | 
whose security the national welfare is indissolubly | 
associated ; and is even preparing, without any pro- | 


bation or trial, to invest belligerent traitors, who for | 


four bloody years have murdered our fellow-citizens, | 
with those Equal Rights in the Republic which are | 
denied to friends and allies, so that the former shal! 
rule over the latter. Verily, here is a case for com- 
mon sense. , 

The iesson of clemency is of perpetual obligation. 
Thanks to the medieval poet for gy | it. | 
Harsbness is bad. Cruelty is detestable. Even 
justice may relent at the prompting of mercy. Do} 
not fail, then, to cultivate the grace of clemency. 
Perhaps no scene in history is more charming than 
that of Cwsar, who, after vows against an enemy, 
listened calmly to the appeal for pardon, and, as he | 
listened, let the guilty papers fall from bis hand. 
Early in life, he bad pleaded in the Senate for the 
lives of conspirators ; and afterwards, when supreme 
ruler of the Roman world, he practised the clemency 
he had once defended, unless where enemies were 
incorrigible, and then he knew how to be stern and 
positive. It is by example that we are instructed ; 
and we may well learn from the great master of « lem- 
ency that the general welfare must not be sacrificed 
to this indulgence. And we may learn also from the 
Divine Teacher, that, even while forgiving enemies, | 
there are Scribes and Pharisees who must be exposed, | 
and money-changers who inust be scourged from the 
temple. But with us, there are Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and there are also criminals, worse than any 
money-changers, who are now trying to establish 
themselves in the very temple of our government. 

Cultivate clemency. But consider well what is 
embraced in this charity. It is not required that 
you should surrender the Republic into the hands ot 
pardoned criminals. It is not required that you 
should surrender friends and allies to the tender | 
mercies of these same pardoned criminals. Clearly 
not. Clemency has its limitations; and when it 
transcends these, it ceases to be a virtue, and is only 
a mischievous indulgence. Of course, one of these 
limitations, never to be disregarded, is the general 
security, which is the first duty of government. No 
pardon can be allowed to imperil the nation ; nor | 
ean any pardon be allowed to imperil those who 
have a right to look to us for protection. There | 
must be no vengeance upon enemies; but there 
must be no sacrifice of friends. And here is the 
distinction which cannot be forgotten. Nothing for 
vengeance ; everything for justice. Follow this rule, 
and the Republic will be safe and glorious. Thus 
wrote Marcus Aurelius to his colleague and suc- | 
cessor in empire, Lucius Verus. These words are | 
worthy to be repeated now by the chief of the Re- 
public :— 





“ Ever since the Fates 
Placed me apon the throne, two aims have I 
Kept fixed before my cyes ; and they are these,— 
Not to revenge me on my enemics, 
And not to be ungrateful to my friends.” 





It is easy for the individual to forgive. It is easy 
also for the Republic to be generous. But forgive- | 
ness of offences must not be a letter of license to} 
crime; it must not be a recognition of an ancient 
tyranny, and it must not be a stupendous ingrati- | 
tude. There is a familiar saying, with the salt of 
ages, which is addressed to us now :—* Be just be- 
fore you are generous.” Be just to all, betore you 
are generousto the few. Be just to the milhons 
only half rescued from oppression, before you are 
generous to their cruel taskmasters. Do not imitate 
that precious character in the gallery of old Talle- 
mant de Reaux, of whom it was said, that he built 
churches without paying his debts. Our foremost 
duties now are to pay our debts, and these are two- 
fold :—first, to the national freedmen ; and, secondly, 
to the national creditor. 

Apply these obvious principles practically. A 
child can do it. No duty of clemency can justify | 
injustice. Therefore, in exercising the beautiful 
power of pardon at this moment in our country, 
several conditions must be observed. 

1. As a general rule, belligerent traitors, who 
have battled against the country, must not be per- | 
mitted at once, without probation or trial, to resume | 
their old places of trust and power. Such a conces- | 
sion would be clearly against every suggestion of | 
common sense, and President Johnson clearly saw it 
so, when, addressing his fellow-citizens of Tennessee, 
10th June, 1864, he said : “ I say that traitors should 
take a back seat in the work of restoration. It 
there be but five thousand men in Tennessee loyal 
to the Constitution, loyal to freedom, loyal to jus- 
tice, these true and faithful men should control the 
work of reorganization and reformation absolutely.” 

2. Especially are we bound, by every obligation 
of justice and by every sentiment of honor, to see to 
it that belligerent traitors, who have battled against 
their country, are not allowed to rule the constant 
loyalists, whether white or black, embracing the re- 
cent freedmen, who have been our friends and al- 
lies. 

8. Let belligerent traitors be received slowly and 
cautiously back into the sovereignty of citizenship. 
It is better that they should wait than that the gen- 
eral security be imperiled, or oar solemn obligations, 
whether to the national freedman or the national 
creditor, be impaired. 

4. Let pardons issue only on satisfactory assurance 
that the applicant, who bas been engaged for four 
years in murdering our fellow citizens, shall sustain 
the Equal Rigbts, civil and political, of all wen, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; that he shall pledge himself to the sup- 

rt of the national debt; and, if he be among the 
leon holders of land, that he shall set apart home- 
steads for all his freedmen. 

Following these simple rules, clemency will be a 
Christian virtue, and not a perilous tolly. 

The other proverb has its voice also, saying plain. 
ly : Follow common sense, and do not, while escaping 
one danger, rush upon another. You are now es- 
eaping from the whirlpool of war, which has threat- 
ened to absorb and engulf the Republic. Do not rush 
upon the opposite terror, where another shipwreck 
of a different kind awaits you, while Sirens tempt 
with their song of death Take warning: Secking 
to escape from Charybdis, do not rush upon Seylia. 

Alas! the Seylla on which our Republic is now 
driving is that old rock of concession and compro- 
mise which from the beginning of our history has 
been a constant peril. It appeared in the conven- 
tion which framed the National Constitution, and 
ever afterwards, from year to year, showed itself in 
Congress, until at last the Oligarchy, nursed by our 
indulgence, rebelled. And now that the war is 
over, it is proposed to invest this same Rebel Oli- 

archy with a new lease of immense power, involv- 
ing the control over loyal citizens, whose fidelity to 
the Republic has been beyond question. Here, too, 
are Sirens, in the shape of belligerent traitors, suing 
softly that the Repablie may be lured to the old 
concession and compromise. Alas! that, escaping 
from Charybdis, we should rush upon Seylia ! 

The old Oligareby conducted all its operations in 
the name of State Rights, and in this name it re- 
belled. And when the Republic sought to sup- 
press the Rebellion, it was replied, that a State 
conld not be coerced. Now that the Rebellion 
is overthrown, and a just effort is made to obtain 
that “security for the future” without which the 
war will have oeen in vain, the same cry of State 
Rights is raised, and we are told again that a 
State cannot be coerced,—as if the same mighty 
power which directed armies upon the Rebellion 
could be impotent to exact all needful safeguards. 
it was to overcome these pretensions, and stamp 
E Pluribus Unum upon the Republic, that we bat- 
tled in war; and now we surrender to these tyran- 
nical pretensions again. Escaping from war, we 
rush upon the opposite peril,—as fiom Charyldis to 





Again, we are told gravely, that the national 
power which decreed emancipation cannot maintain 
it by assuring universal enfranchisement, because an 
— seqvenees uae be discountenanced,—as 

w suggestion of “ imperialism ” or “ cen- 
traliem " were not out of until the national 
ity is and our debts, whether to the 
freedman or the national creditor, are 
where they cannot be re A phan- 
tom is created, and, to avoid this phantom, we rush 
jon and compromise,—as from 

Charybdis to Scylia. 

















Again, we are reminded that military power must 


| yield to the civil power and to the rights of self- 


government. Therefore, the Rebel States must be 
le.t to themselves, each with full control over all, 
whether white or black, within its borders, and em- 
powered to keep alive a Black Code abhorrent to 
civilization and dangerous to liberty. Here, again, 
we rush from one peril upon another. Every exer- 
cise of military power is to be regretted, and vet 
there are occasions when it cannot be avoided. 
War itself is the transcendent example of this power. 
Bat the transition from war to peace must be as- 
sured by all possible safeguards. Civil er and 
self-government cannot be conceded to belligerent 
enemies until after the establishment of “ security 
for the future.” Such security is an indispensable 
safeguard, without which there will be new disaster 
to the country. Therefore, in escaping from mili- 
tary power, care must be taken that we do not ron 
upon the opposite danger,—as from Charybdis to 
Scylla. 

Again, it is said solemnly, that “ we must trust 
each other”; which, being interpreted, means, that 
the Republic must proceed at once to trust the bel- 
ligerent enemies who have for four years murdered 
our fellow-citizens. Of course, this is only another 
form of concessiun. In trusting them, we give them 
political power, including the hcense to oppress loyal 
persons, whether white or black, and especially the 
freedmen. For four years, we have met them in 
battle ; and now we rush to trust them, and to com- 
mit into their keeping the happiness and well-being 
of others. There is peril in trusting such an enemy, 
more even than in meeting bim on the field. Gor 
forbid that we rush now upon this peril,—as fom 
Charyhdis to Scylla! 

The true way is easy. Follow common sense. 
Seeking to avoid one peril, do not rush upon another. 
Consider how everything of worth or honor is bound 
up with the national security and the national faith; 
and that until these are fixed beyond change, agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry of all kinds mus 
suffer. Capital cannot stay where justice is denied. 
Emigration must avoid a land blasted by the spirit 
of caste. Cotton itself will refuse to grow until la- 
bor iz assured its just reward. By natural con- 
sequence, that same Barbarism which has drenched 
the land in blood will continue to prevail, with 
wrong, outrage, and the insurrections of an oppressed 
race ; the national name will be dishonored, and the 
national power will be weakened. But the way is 
plain to avoid these calamities. Follow common 
sense; and obtain guaranties commensurate with the 
danger. Do this without delay, so that security and 
reconciliation may not be postponed. Every day's 
delay is a loss to the national wealth and an injury 
to the national treasury. Bat if adequate guaran- 
ties cannot be obtained at once, then at least postpone 
all present surrender to the Oligarchy, trusting mean- 
while to Providence for protection, and to time for 
that awakened sense of justice and humanity which 
must in the end prevail. And, finally, take care not to 
rush Srom Charybdis to Scylla. 

ane ‘ 
JAMAICA AS AN EXAMPLE. 

We print the greater part of an article with this 
title, in the New York Evening Post. The more the 
facts come to light in regard to the recent insurrection 
in thatisland, the more evident becomes the tyrannical 
conduct of the planters, the culpable negligence of the 
home government, and the absolute need of a thorough 
change in the laws and government of the island. 


“The recent disturbances in Jamaica do prove 
that the Llacks, like the whites, will not always en- 
dure oppression ; and, rightly regarded, the story of 
Jamaica since—and betore—the liberation of the 
slaves, teaches an important lesson to us, 
than four years ago, we pointed out the fatal mistake 
which was making in Jamaica. The condition of 


that island is in many respects similar to that of our | 


Southern States. It is underpopulated; it has 
large quantities of uncultivated and cheap land ; it 
has a staple product, sugar, but is also capable of 
producing many other articles valuable in counmerce. 
It has for wore than half a century been under the 


rule of a planting aristocracy, wasteful in their hab- | 


its, idle, and selfish. 


This small class has shaped the policy of the | 
island; and that policy has ruined not only the | 


island, but themselves. This ruin they charge upon 
the blacks; but what are the facts of the case ? 
During the ten years after emancipation, the 
black and colored population of the island decreased 
at the rate of ‘ nearly a half per cent.;’ but before 
emancipation, under slavery, the annual decrease 
was at the rate of two and a half per cent.!| Many 
sugar estates have been abandoned since emancipa- 


tion—true, but during the most ——— seven | 

red sugar estates | 
were abandoned ; during the filty years preceding | 
emancipation, over two hundred of these estates | 
Why ? because of the wastetul liv- | 


years under slavery, over one bunt 


were deserted. 


ing of the proprietors, who ate up not merely their | 


profits, but their capital. 

But free labor is said to be more costly than slave 
labor. What are the facts? 
costs three cents in Cuba to produce a pound of su- 
gar; it did cost four and thirty-seven-hundredths 


cents with slave labor in Jamaica; with tree labor, | 


it costs now but two cents per pound in Jamaica, 
but one and seventy-two one-hundredths in Trini- 
dad, and but one and two-fifths in over-populated 
Barbadoes. 

From the date of emancipation to this day—in 
all the English islands, more or less, but in particclar 
in Jamaica—the planters have arrayed themselves 
against the laboring class; holding the power in 
their own hands, they have sought in every way 
possible to keep them in ignorance, poverty and de- 
pendence ; in short, they have never changed from 
that aspect of enmity to labor, which is the natural 
condition of eapital in a slavebolling community. 
It they had been wise men, equal to their great part 
in this drama, they would have seen their account 
in fostering by all means the intelligence and indus- 
trious habits of the freedmen. Instead of that, they 
invented as a first step the oppressive system known 
as * tenancy-al-will, by which those who consented 
to labor for them became at once serfs, little less 
oppressed than when they were slaves. Under this 
practice ‘a laborer has a bouse and land allotment 
on an estate, for which he pays a stipulated rent ; 
but be is under an engagement besides, as a con- 
dition of renting, to give to the estate a certain num- 
ber of days’ labor, at certain stipulated wages, vary- 
ing from one-sixth to one-third less than the market 
price. The rate of wages for field labor in Barba- 
does is about twenty-four cents per day; but the 
laborer, fettered by the system of tenancy at will, 
is compelled to work for bis landlord at twenty cents 
per day. He is, therefore, virtually a slave; for it 
he resists the conditions of his bond, he is ejected by 
summary process, and loses the proilt he hoped to 
reap on his little stock.’ 

Is it surprising that the negro, feeling himself for 
the first time bis own man; not unnaturally dislik- 
ing plantation labor, as reminding him of his former 
pad (‘no inducement could bring a* colored ” 
man to work on a sugar plantation’ to this day,) 
and naturally eager to try on his liberty, should be 
fatally repelled from the task which these aristocrats 

arposely made as hateful as possible to him? In | 
Sackatoen where of 106,000 acres 100,000 are cul- 
tivated, where land is worth $500 per acre, and 
where the proportion of popuiation to land is 
‘nearly one and a half persous to each acre,’ the | 
rascally * tenancy-at-will’ system still grinds the | 
laborer down. In Jamaica, which has but one per- 
son to eleven acres, the negro did what the white 
man would have done in his place—set up for him- | 
self. Fitty thousand able-bodied men were thus 
driven from the plantations, and are now small pro- 
prietors ; and it is a creditable fact, that they worked 
on the plantations till they had earned money 
enough to buy them a piece of land. 

Of course, it was the best men who were thus re- 
pelied, aml we are not surprised that the state of 
morality among those who remain on the estates as 
‘ tenants-at-will’ is infinitely lower than among the 
independent farmers and tradesmen; marriages 
fewer, births fewer, crimes more frequent, mortality 
greater, and intelligence and property less. 

Planters complain that they cannot get men to 
work steadily for them, and we admit that they bave 
cause for this, the negroes taking certain times to 
attend to their own rty, not unnaturally pre- 


! 


ferring that to the planter’s. But these men work 
ste iit on the roads—labor infinitely more severe 
than field work—in the mines, also more severe ; 


and if you inquire of the overseer of the road, this is 
the explanation: ‘ Well, you see that laborers on the 
road are paid larly once a week, while laborers 
<u thar eends dion have to go two and three month, 
without om per, oy neyo pence ae 
Sometimes, r y “ 
Mr. Sonal, bak whee "Ordeal of Free Labor in 
the British West Indies’ most of our facts are taken, 


More | 


| forward, in the strength of faith in great principles, 
| 


go on an estate, thirty miles off, by the promise of 
thirty-six cents a day,‘ worked three months with- 
out receiving any wages, and at the end of the time 
were paid off at the rate of eighteen cents per day,’ 


* The planters themselves admit that they can al- 
Ways get wen to dig cane-holes—the severest planta- 
tion work. But this is a definite and specifie job. 
The negro contracts for the pay ment of so much mone 
for so many cane-holes, and if he does the work, he 
cannot be deprived of his duc, except by open dis- 
honesty.’ 

Finally, in a population of 441,264, in 1862, only 
2,022 persons were allowed, in 1862, to vote at an 
election for forty-two assemblymen to re t the 
twenty-two parishes into which the island is divided. 
The result of this exclusion is, that the Assembly 
two years ago 


—‘an act which, under the pretence of punishing lar- 
cenies, would have introduced the apprentice system 
again into the island. All kinds of penalties have been 
increased in severity, and punishable offences multi- 
plied. Immigratioa laws for the benefit of the planter, 
which have entailed no end of debt on the island, have 
been passed very freely, and the negro bas had to pay 
his share of the taxation imposed for an object intended 
to displace his own labor and to reduce his wages. A 
paltry sum of less than £3,000 a year is devored to the 
purposes of education, while upwards of £90,000 a year 
are spent on salaries jor local officials.’ 


The end of all this is, as it must be, deplorable ; 
the prosperity of the island has been fatally injured ; 
| the people are discontented; even the planting 
| class, the authors of these evils, have not been bene- 
fitted. They have cut their own throats The 
story of Jamaica ought to warn the leading men of 
the Southern States against the fatal mistake of 
supposing that any interest in a country can profit 
| by the degradation of the working class. The freer, 

the more intelligent, the more prosperous the mass 
|} of men are, the more prosperous and secure will be 
| their leaders and chiefs. Instead of inventing}laws to 
|‘ keep the negroes down,’ let the legislatures of the 
Southern States provide schools to make them in- 
telligent ; let them encourage the blacks to live 
comfortably, to wear good clothes, to read books, to 
j acquire property. Let them arouse in the minds of 
| the negroes the desire for all those things which 
civilized white men use; and with these new 
wants will arise the habits of persevering industry 
and economy. The blacks of the South number 
over three millions—suppose every one of them to 
spend twice as much, free, as it cost to keep him in 
| opnaburgs and pork and hominy as a slave, will not 
| Southern commerce and manufactares be immensely 
| benefitted 2? Suppose, by increased intelligence and 
jindustry, they are enabled to produce twice as 
much, will not this immensely profit the whole 
country ?” 


| 
| Ghe PHiberator. 
| 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1865. 


THE LAST QUARTER. 


The Liberator is now on its last quarter, prior to the 
| final close of its publication. It is not only desirable, 
| but necessary, therefore, that those who are indebted 


| to it should promptly remit what is due; as the ex- 
{ 





penses of the paper have been greatly increased, and | 
| its receipts lessened, during the present year; and as 
levery farthing will be needed—and more—to ae 


‘ 
} us to complete the volume. 


} 
| 
The last week of the present year will be an occa- 
sion of mixed emotions to that peculiar people,—zeal- 
|ous, we are sure, of good works,—the public of 
1Tue Lipzrator. To most of its members, THe | 
Liberator has been an important part of their moral 
| life for many years. All of them have enrolled them. | 
selves under its banner from. their hearts’ desire to 
serve in the great cause in whose behalf it was first 
| unfolded. It bas had no popular favor, no craftiness 
| of adaptation to prevailing prejudices, no arts of mere- 
| tricious allurement to entice support. It has been fol- 
| lowed and sustained, as it was first raised and carried 


MR. GARRISON AND THE LIBERATOR. | 
5 
| 


| and an earnest desire to remove mighty evils from the | 
| land through their might. They who joined them- 
selves more than a generation of men ago to 


‘The youth who bore, through enow and ice, 
The banner with a strange device,” 
and they who have recruited the. thinning ranks as 
| death and desertion told upon them, had no more ex- 
pectation of personal advantage, or even of sudden 
specific success, than their leader. It was a sense of 





With slave labor, it | duty to be done that inspired and supported the one 


| and the other. That leader, happier than the vision- 
| and exposures of the icy world he undertook to sub- 


| due, and has seen his banner planted on the Capitol, 


| and his watchword the motto on the escutcheon, of his | 


country. He has finished his course with joy, and is 
reaping all the reward of victory which he ever wish- 
| ed for,—the sight of the trophies that tell that it is in- 
| deed won. And all of us who have for so long look- 
| ed to his pennon in the heady currents of the hundred 
| tights of this Thirty Years’ War as our surest guide, 
even while we must needs miss the sight of it, may 
well rejoice that it has not gone down in defeat, but 
is hung up for a monument of the victory which has 
| crowned its leading. 
| ‘This paper has had a singular, and, we might almost 
| say, a romantic history. We doubt whether it has a par, 
| allel in the annals of any reforming or revolution- 
lary movement. Established by one man, alone, with- 
| out pecuniary resources of his own, and with no popu- 
lar party or rich society at his back, against the advice 
of the men esteemed the best and wisest in their gen- 
eration, to oyerihrow a system of iniquity which ral- 
| hed to its defence the passiorate fanaticism of all that 
| was ambitious or selt-seeking or cowardly in the coun- 
l try, it has continued unto the end without swerving a 
| hair’s-breadth trom the line of conduct laid down for 
| it at the beginning, and now ceases to be because, the 
jend it proposed to itself being accomplished, its mis- 
| sion is finished. During the thirty-five years of its 
| existence, begun in this solitude and poverty, and con- 
| tinued in the face of the fiercest hatred and the bitter- 
est scorn, it has gone forward without the omission of 
a sidgle number, its strength having ever been even 
as its day. This was, of course, owing to th> char- 
acter of its editor, which inspired confidence and at- 
tracted friends and supporters who made themselves 
ove with him in his work, and were resolute that the 
lever with which he proposed to move the world 
should not fail for lack of ground on which to stand. 
This singleness of eye and heart which made him see 
clearly above all his contemporaries the abominable and 
fatal nature of slavery, and the enthusiasm and entire 
self-devotion with which be gave himself and all he 
had or was to the task of abolishing it, were precisely 
the characteristics to separate by an anerring magoet- 
ism from the mass of society the finer particles, and 
draw them about him as the nateral centre of their 
affinities. It is the old story of the progress of all 
revolutions. The central idea, at first rejected of all, 
then accepted of the few, gradually spreads from 
wind to mind, until the passions nd necessities and 
selfisinesses of men are compe! '«l to obey its behesis, 
oftentimes even in spite of themselves. Tus Line- 
RATOR was the instrument with which the great revo- 
lation which is now happily accomplishing itself was 
putin motion. This has never been denied by any 
friend or enemy to emancipation,—never, at least, 
while ite success was doubted or dreaded. That suc- 
cess secured, the revolution passed the point at which 
it is possible that it should go backward, the staff 
that first awoke the commotion in the elements 
that cleared the air hanging over this continent of 
the foul infection which loaded it, and made it Gt to 
breathe, may fitly and with dignity be laid aside as 
having answered the purpose of its being. 
Whenever in the course of events the fullness of 
time has come when a great change is to take place in 
the condition of a nation or of the world, that very 
state of things creates or summons the man who is to 








ary youth of the poet, has survived all the hardships | ae : ; 
ys Pert, Pe | tory, the traditions, the songs of that mighty nation, 


the names of Lincoln and of Garrison will be forever 


human necessity which compelled him, perhaps re- 
luctantly, to his office of leadership. But without 
him, the revolution would have come to pass in anoth- 
er skape and with different concomitants. The Refor- 
mation would have occurred, had Luther never been 
born, and our Revolution, had James Otis died in 
his cradle. So slavery would have been abolished 
without Garrison. But in this instance, as in those 
others, Divine Providence, or the omnipotence of 
events, found or made the Man forthe Hour. All the 
mental and moral qualities of Mr. Garrison were pre. 
cisely those demanded by his task. A deeply religious 
nature, without a shade of fanaticism, a clear percep- 
tion of duty, and a devotion to it which never con- 
ceived the possibility of disobedience to its dictates, 
an enthusiasm that never flagged, tempered by a 
practical common sense that next to never made a mis- 
take, a sagacity as to measures that was never at 
fault, and a penetration into men that was seldom de- 
evived at all, and never long, and above all, an ab- 
lute superiority to the consequences of his course to 
his safety, his reputation, or his worldly condition, 
these were among the essential qualities he possessed 
for his work, and without which he could not have 
done it. Added to these, his clearness of conception 
and forcible and logical expression, whether by pen or 


voice, the infinite variety of bis treatment of the | Ann, about ten, is the brightest of all, and compre- | 
great theme which possessed him, but which he mas- | bends the minute we explain to her. Then follows | commercial and other | Urposes 
tered beyond any living man, enforced by the weight | Ben., about four and a half, and he can tell all his let- | the request of some American trig 


of his character and the instinctive feeling of all 
whom he addressed that he was himself the last ob- 


ject in his own thoughts, all together made him the | made a bandage for a woman who was suffering dread- | 84¥¢ 4 Neat ay 
man of men to begin and promote the astonishing | fully from an internal trouble, and she came to me about | 8rently made amony ji, , 
revolution in the fresence of which we stand, and the | a week ago, looking like a different person. Her face | United States Governmen: 


extent of which we are but beginning to discern. 


This truth is now gencrally acknowledged by all ; 80 much gratitude to us that I felt as if I was repaid | many Englishmen turn. 4 », 


if it have “ promised to its loss,” let it “ make its 
promise good."’—m. 


“ Episto Israwnp, June 26, 1865. 

“ Our life here is of course very different from that at 
home, or anything I have ever before experienced, but 
it has already become very interesting tome. Living 
almost entirely without any white society, we have 
become so accustomed to the colored people that 
it does not seem strange now. to associate daily 
with them, and I have entirely lost all repugnance to 
them on account of their color, which at first I could 
not help feeling, © * * © * * The children 
show quite as much capacity as white children, and 
you would be surprised to see how quick some of 
them are. All the children of the house where we 
live attend our sclivol, except little Margie, who is too 
young. George, the oldest, is reading such words as, 
| ** Jane, the rose bush you gave me is full of buds,” 
| &e., and does not need to spell the words as he goes 

along, but spells all without the book. He is about 
| sixteen, and when he came here [but a few weeks be- 
| fore] was ignorant of any alphabet. Zach, the next, 
| of fourteen, is a little behind him, as he is more full 


| of play ; but he is quick and is now growing ambitious. 





| ters, and is beginning to put them together, He isa 
comical child, and makes very shrewd remarks. * * I 


had lost its look of painful misery, and she expressed 
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men intelligent of the facts of the history of the last | for coming here, if I reaped no other reward than to | eh 


thirty-five years. Mr. Garrison has the rare felicity 
of living not only to see the great work of his life 
accomplished, but to enjoy the fame that should ac- 
company great actions, but which is too often with- 
held by mankird from their benefactors until they 
are beyond its reach. 


forcibly on the imagination. An obscure youth 


standing up before a mighty nation and defying it to | 


the combat on this momentous quarrel, declaring— 
“ZT am in earnest! I will not equivocate; I will not 
ercuse; I will not retreat a single inch; and Ll wItt Be 
aranp!”"—and after a litetime in fulfilment of his 
vow, while yet in the fall activity of life, seeing his 
work crowned by the act of the nation, and his part 


in it recognized by the most illustrious of its Chief | 


Magistrates, is one of those rare spectacles which ap- 
peal to the universal human heart, and impress them- 
selves indelibly on the memory of mankird. We ap- 
prehend that there is no living public man for whom 


| there is felt so sincere and so general a respect. | 
| This is largely and justly owing to his sagacious and }ends, every verse, like this,—“ Nobody knows the 


statesmanlike conduct during the last five years. He 
saw the end from the beginning with a clearness of 
vision vouchsafed to few of us. He was considerate 
of difficulties and patient of mistakes, through his 
discerning of spirits, in circumstances which made 
many of us almost despair. Though ready to criti- 
cise public men and their acts, when occasion called 
for it, it was never in a factious or dogmatic spirit, 
and he was ready always rather to help than to hin- 
der them. His 
when his specific work was done, and to give way 


to the new instrumentalities which the changed state | 


of affairs demanded, made it patent to all the world 
that his heart was centered in his cause and not in 
himself. Justice is already done to his unselfish la- 
bors, and the sense of them will not grow less as time 
gocs on. The memory of mankind is impatient of 


many names. One or two is as many as it will usu- 


ally consent to connect indissolably with the most be- | 


neficent of revolutions, and the name of Garrison can 
never be separated from that which has struck the 
chains of slavery from the 
blacks of America. And those blacks are destined to 
increase and multiply into a great multitude which 
no man can number. The afflictions ander which 
they now suffer, though grievous to be borne, will 
pass away and give place to equality before the law 
and in the career of private prosperity and public 
honors. In that future, when the cruel prejudices of 
the pastand the present shall be but the halt-doubted 





hero cf the black race. 


| glory eclipses every other in our history. In the his- 


revered as those of the Moses and the Aaron of the 
great Exodus of their race. 


it poesible.—z. Q. 
_> — 


EDISTO ISLAND—THE FREEDMEN—GEN. 
HOWARD'S RECENT VISIT. 


We have been privileged to read a series of letters 
from Edisto Island, S. C., written by Miss E. B.,« 


| lady of Springfield, in this State, connected with | 


some of the best families in that city, a lady of educa- 


last winter asa teacher in the schools on that island 

‘established by the Freedmen’s Aid Societies. None of 
these letters were written with any view to publica- 
tion; but, having casually come to the know!l- 
edge of them, we have sought and obtained leave to 
publish some extracts, which follow here. A more 
particular account,than that given below of Gen. How- 
ard’s visit to the island, on his recent mission from 
the President to the freedmen, we have reason to ex- 
pect, will appear from the same hand, shortiy. The 
circumstances, as we have heard them related by the 
friend to whom Miss B. wrote, were of the saddest 
kind. It being announced on the island that Gen. 
Howard was coming to visit and speak to them, the 
freed people, in great numbers, men and women, 
assembled in one of their churches, and a cavalcade 
of eighteen of them, (oddly mounted enough,) rode 
to the landing to meet him. He came with two of 
his staff, and also two of the old (rebel) proprietors of 
the island, Major Whaley and Mr. Seabrook. The 
visitors entered an ambulance, but already the sight of 
the former rebel proprietors had evidently awakened 
terrible misgivings in the minds of the escort. At 
the church, by degrees, the nature of the errand was 
made known,—with many expressions of regret, but, 
as was said, by order of the President. It was repre- 
sented that lands of other pardoned rebels had been 
restored, and the President wished to act by the same 
rule to all. It was wished to make some arrange- 
ment, which should be for the benefit of both parties, 
the furmer owners and the laborers, fair wages being 
secured to the latter, with schools, &c., and full protec- 
tien. Mach feeling was manifested, and responses of 
strong dissent made. A vote was taken, and a few 
voted to go to work for the old masters, and a few 
against it,—the great body refusing to vote at all, but 
seeming borne down by grief and indignation. Gen. 
Howard appeared mach affected, and said nothing 
would be decided until their wishes were fully known, 
One of the rebels, (Maj. W.,) at Gen. H's request, 
addressed a few words to his old slaves and the others. 
It was represented that he had been a hard master, 
ieaving his slaves to the mercy of a most merciless 
overseer. No ag t or nt was had at 
that time. 

We add, as we bave already before expressed our- 
selves in these columns, that we most solemnly trust 
the American Government will never setile this ques- 
tion against the freed people, to whom these lands were 
assigned by Gen. Sherman, and which they have culti- 
vated and possessed ever since. This country can 
bear a great deal of taxation, and of injustice from for- 











instances a case where twenty men were induced to 


initiate the revolution. The revolution is not due to 


readiness, moreover, to perceive | 


whites as well as the | 


traditions of barbarism, Garrison must needs be the 
Or, at least, he will divide 
| their gratitude with but one name, whose beneficent 


The approach of the close of Tae Linerator seems regulations made 
to make this imperfect tribute to the services of its | have bee 
| editor proper, while his absence from his post makes 


tion and refinement, and who has been acting since | 


It was a little 
* « 


} feel I had done her s0 much good. 
thing to do, but has afforded her great relief. 
I can hardly realize that we are livingin the midst 
| of a people who have so lately been slaves, and been 
}so suddenly thrown into freedom. For everything 


“There is nothing so suc- is as quiet and orderly as if they had always been ac- | tered upon its twelfth year 
cessful as success,” and the amazing contrast between | customed to it, and they take care of themselves as | deserves prosperity. 

the small beginnings of his movement against slavery | readily and handily as if they were always free. Their | 
and the splendor of its ending is one to strike most | crops are large, and beautifully cared for, and they | 


| work indefatigably at them, resting only in the hot- 
test part of the day, when the heat of the sun is too 
, intense for any human being to work, but in which 
they were formerly compelled to toil. In every in- 
| stance in which we have conversed with them,—and 
| we take every opportunity to do s0,—they express 
|the greatest joy tor their freedom, and feel it is the 
| greatest boon possible, and always end by blessing the 
Lord for it. They feel thatthe Yankees have been 
their good friends, and that President Lincoln did 
much for them. They all aay they knew of the Eman- 
| cipation Proclamation before it came, but began to 
fear the good time would never come in their day. “Ie 
was so hard waiting,” they say. 


One of their hymns 


trouble I see, nobody but Jesus,”—and sometimes, 
|“ Nobody but God;” and Sarah, our woman, often 
says, “ Nobody but God knows what we have all suf 
fered.” 

In a letter dated Angust 29, she speaks of the value 
of the cotton crop on Evisto Island asbeing over 
| $100,000, if no injury came to it; but already the 
worm, (which attacks the cotton in puite raiy seasos, 
had appeared, and anxiety was beginning to be felt 
“We have picked some of it in the bolls, and we are 
going to have some rice, which is now commencing 
to ripen. There is but a small quantity raised ir 
this iland, but in Johossee, just wbove ,a large quanti 
ty is grown. It is Gov. Aiken’s old plantation, and 
avery large one, cevering the whole isiand, and it is 
feared he may regain it. 


Many of his old slaves are 
there, and they declare they will all leave if he comes 
back. © @ @ 

“Our acquaintance with Mr. A. [Superintendent 
} of Freedmen] is a very pleasant one; he bas shown 
ur much kindness, and we feel new courage for our 
undertaking. No liquor is allowed to be brought 
jhere. Mr. A. is very strict upon that point, and en- 
| forces the rule. 
| cases of sickness. Stout men and women 
will go out early in the morning to work in the fields 
without a mouthful to eat, and come in at ten o'clock, 
jand eat nothing but hominy or a corn-meal cake, and 

then lie down and sleep on the piazza till afternoon, 
| when they go out again, and eat another meal of the 
same kind when they return at night. And this they 
| do, day after day. They seem to be strong enough, 
jill sickners comes, which prosirates them at once, 
j and they die with fevers, afier a day or two of illness. 
| But Mr. A. says there have been but few deaths in 
| proportion to the population, when it is considered 
| that many here came from the interior, and are not 
lacclimated. * * ® 


Tea and sugar are given only in 
ows 


Lately, there have been new 


n some serious quarrels in consequence. One 
}man came here on Sunday to see Mr. A. who had 
| two women claiming him; and they had fought him 
laud each other, and he wanted ‘the fuss settled.’ 
| Mr. A. referred him to the three Comm gti ners, 
black men, who settle all such cases.”’ 


“Episto Isranp, Oct. 26, 1865. 
“We are fast getting settled in our new home, 
which we find very pleasant, and shall commence our 
winter school on Monday. The season has been very 
| late, and sickness upon the island so severe, that we 
did not dare to move earlier. Now we have been 
obliged to have a thoronzh scouring of the school- 
room, in which several people have died. * * We 
| have received a call from Misses S. and K. since we 
came here, and they report their school in a flourish- 
ing condition. We are daily expecting the advent of 
j eight more teachers. 
} “TT wrote to mother a long account of Gen. How- 
| ard’s visit to this island, which is deeply interesting 
to us, as affecting the vital welfare of these people. 
| The feeling of relactance to work for their former 
owners still continues among them, and they declare 
jthey will never doit. They have held several meet- 
| ings, and drawn up apetition to the President, which 
| is very well expressed, but in their peculiar manner. 
| Mr. A. has it to revise and correct, and I intend to 
| copy it. It was written by one of their number, and 
| of course the spelling needs much correction. I do 
not believe they will ever submit to work for the reb- 
els again, and they say they will leave the island first. 
We have talked with several,—among others, with 
old J., who was formerly a slave belonging to Mr. 
Wescote. He said, if he worked for avy of them, he 
would prefer his old master, who was always kind to 
him, but he would not work for any of them,—he 
did not want to vee them, they were not to be trusted. 
Some of their arguments are quite remarkable. I 
cannot blame them for feeling as they do, or say a 
word against it. I feel that the Government will be 


} 


about their marriages, and there | 
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Prosperous and 


—— 


Tne Sovrn Carotrna Leaner Allen Coffe. By 


tor, isa lively and spirit: [ 

: ' ) and pu 1 paper recently estabtis 

in Charleston. It takes & Vigorous stan) i- t 
4 10 behal/ 


f the rights of colored ' 
of the rights of « red men, and makes good sug 
gestions in regard to the reconstruction af the 
. } ; 
It is af be devoted to the jnte rests of “ Free Labor 
and General Reform.” 
“ Tue Freepuen’s Reconp. Boston. (No & Studio 
Buiiding,) November, 1865.” 
“Tue Freepwen's Beurerin. ( ago. XN 
; g ver 

ber, 1865." 

These two monthly pablications, representatives of 
Societies laboring in aid of the freed people of 
South, state the facta most Important to be know 
respecting their condition and prospects, and present 
the claims which these tacts make on the benes 
and justice of the Northern people 
“SeveENTEENTH Annuat CartaLocre and Report 

of the New England Medical College. Bostoc 

1865." —pp 23 

This Report, which is to be had gratuitously at the 
College, No. 50, Canton St., contains lists 
Trustees, the Faculty, the Students and Graduates of 
1865, and all the graduates since the commencement 
of the institution. The Report of the Secretary, Dr 
Gregory, sketches the history of the College thas far, 
and announces that itis proposed at once to commence 


the raising of a building fund of $100,000, 
Harrenr’s Montnacy for December contains the fol- 
lowing articles :— 


Making the Magazine; A Common Story; The 


Royal Portraits; First and Last; A Retrospect; 
Names of Men; Sally's Disappointment; Aspira 
tions; Armadale—by Wilkie Collins; Our Thanks 
giving; Death; Our Mutual Friend—By Charles 
Dickens; At Christmas Time; A Village in Massa 
chusetts ; Happy and Unhappy Marriages; Editor's 


Easy Chair; Monthly Record of Curreat Events; 


Editor's Drawer. 


This is a good number of Harper. Its articles are 
good and its illustrations excellent, especially those to 
the first article, descriptive of the immense building 
in which the Magazine is made, and the various de 


partments of labor which it involves Dickens's tale, 


is ficished in | 


“Our Mutual Friend,” 
which is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washing 
ton sireet. 


The Atianxtic Moxtuxy for December gives 08 


an attractive table of contents, as follows 

Griffith Gaunt—or, Jealousy ; The Parting of Hee- 
tor and Willi Blackwood; The 
Chimney Corner ; The Forge ; 
The Sleeper; Doctor Jolins ; Books tor 
Dios Te De; Mode of Catching Jelly-Fishes; A le 
}laide Anne Proctor; Beyond; Clemency aod Com 
| mon Sense; Reviews and Literary Notices 

“ King James the First” is a spirited and charming 
sketch, by Gail Hamilton, of one « lers 


} ’ 1 ect 
of the household, whose commands every subject 
She 


Andromache ; nia 


ret 


King James the F 
ar Ch 


waren 


' ’ 

i 

} (+) youngr 
those young 

of 

Ine not 

| that narrow realm delights to obey as oli 


| find ** total depravity” in lite Jamic 
<2 F 
itis a doctrine hard to be understood. 


In his presence 
« Tonestly 
lepenking, he does not appear to have any more ™ 
nongl to make 

! 


Fathers and 


| pravity than is good for him—just er 


ihim piquant, to give him a revsh 
nj hing tue ar 
mothers, uncles and aunts, will enjoy reading 


. ” eonsists of two 
“Clemency and Common Sense” consis's © 
| parts; a curiosity of literature and a moral 
. . : -_ e arrative 
| thor, Charles Sumner, gives in the first at 
f of 


iwell suited to interest the lovers of 
' ™ ‘ ' 
| curious books; and, drawing a lesson ' 

. ' he traced to 
| time from the popular prover) which he has 


} 
} 
j Its a0- 


; 
rare ana 


for the present 


h 
. . 7 > mele & 
| its home ina forgotten Latin author, be depicts 
| kill and power the dangers that beset our 
: shia fine arlice 
construction. The latter portion of this Hine 


may be seen in another column. 


coming re 





The November number of the Cuarst!4® Examl- 
NER contains the following articles -— 

I. Mill’s Review of Hamilton ; Il Palgrave ® - 
bia; If. Dr. Newman's Apologia; 1V Pioneers ° 


; 


France in the New World; V. English Co Pee 
Schools; VI. The President's Recoastructio®, ©” 
Review of Current Literature. ; 
All these are interesting articles, and most wk a 
excellent, making an exceedingly favorab! iv yom 
e of 


of the work. The political article, howerer, _ 
that most needed strength and vigor, sem lace . 
soundness, Ks author's view of “ The Pree aoa oo 
construction,” and of the present state of our cove " 





guilty of lying to them, if it returns these lands to 
the old rebel owners. I am ashamed of the vacillating 
and weak course of the Government. One woman 
said to me, ‘The rebels will langh at the Yankees 
now.’ I don’t think, it was very wise in Gen. How- 
ard to bring those two rebels here with him, | Whaley 
and Seabrook, former proprietors,|] and I don’t be- 
lieve their necks would have been safe, but for his 
protection. The feeling of indignation grows stronger 
every day. * © But this question of the lands is 
not yet decided. I see that all the papers state, that 
the Bureau of Freedmen is @ short lived one,—to 
cease very soon; but Gen. Howard made a yrest 
point here of the freed people always having a friend 
in it, and in its head, which he at present represents. 
What protection will they have, when that ceases? 
If the Government has deceived them in one thing, 
will it not again, and how can they trust it? This is 
our great anxiety and chief topic of conversation, and 
I cannot avoid it in my letters. 

“Mr. A. thinks the cotton crop very fair, taking 
into consideration the sickness, and lateness of the 





eign countrics, and of treachery from rebels, &c., but 





generally, seems much more rose-colored (han es" : 
facts will warrant. This writer congratulates 0 10m 
tarely on a cessation of “ the period of violent . 
to which we were reconciling ourselves 4s * 
few months ago, as the necessary brood of ~~ of 
the inevitable train of a disbanded army.” ant : 
violence are more numerous among us than — 
fore, and are increasing rather than ceiclene 
Highway robbery, complicated with the hideous a 
of “ garroting,”,and with the infliction of brute a 
sonal violence after the robbery, is common a : 
around Boston. Neither men nor wome? are sale 
our streets, The end of the war is not yet- Ad- 
As little fitting is it to any that “the _— ‘ 
ministration stands with a clean, an honorable, © 
ious record.” While a large proportion - ing 
four millions of Southern blacks are left in ily 
uncertainty as to their favure, having °° land J ing 
cultivation of which to support themselves, KOO" 
that they: will be cheated if they take empl 
with their old masters on the promise of arog’ 
ment, secing the effort all over the South to an 
the “ binck code belonging to slavery, eve? 


e might,* 
and 





season when a large proportion of the people came 
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themselves which is true 


assuring 
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_yoder these circumstances, I say, 
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‘ : ty and wise policy agree in de- 
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) directing them to some method 
e wrongs and injuries. Un- 
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ADDRESS 
OF THE 
American Freedmen's Aid Commission. 
This organization has been called into existence by 
an obvious necessity. Its primary purpose is to sim- 
plify and give national unity to the operations com- 


prehensively known as the Freedmen’s Aid Move- 
ment. 


Co-extensive with the country, it includes in its | 


composition all the State Freedmen’s Associations 
already established, and their auxiliaries, with provi- 
sion for the addition of such others as may hereatter 
be formed. 

Its ultimate object is indicated by its name— 
Freedmen's Aid Commission. It is to aid the new- 


| ly-liberated blacks to overcome the difficulties of 


their new position; to assist them in the trials of 
their transition stale; to help (in codperation with the 
Government's Bureau) to place them in a condition in 
which further help shall not be needed. 

The measures on which it depends for the accom- 
plishment of its object are chiefly the provision of 
material supplies for the relief of extreme physizal 
want, and the maintenance in service of con petent 
teachers to give instruction in rudimentary learning. 


For the purpose of procuring these supplies and | 


supporting these teachers; of purchasing the books, 
slates, stationery and other accom; animents needed 
in the work of instruction; the Commission relies 
upon the liberality and patriotism of the American 
people. 

The adequacy of the measures described to the end 
proposed has been abundantly proven. 
vating effect of the Freedmen’s wherever 
established, has been immediate and palpable. Its in- 
direct influence upon the people around has been 
quite as striking as its direct action upon its immedi- 
aie pupils. 


School, 


The lessons of the school are repeated in 
the cabin ; the effect upon the cabin reacts upon the 
school ; and thus the two, by their mutual action and 


reaction, improve and elevate each other—to the ben- | 


efit of all concerned. 

In proof of this, and illustration as well, we refer to 
the history and results of every Freedmen's establish- 
ment in the Southern States. 

In South Carolina, where the work was first begun, 
and where its subjects were among the least promis- 
ing, the results have been such as to convince the 


. | by force, have been converted into communities of 
is, bv Ortvenr Wenxvett Hoimes | 


human beings, regulated by law. ‘Ten thousand igno- 


| rant blacks, degraded to the lowest point within the 


| power of slavery, have been lifted up toa coralition 


ver able to get more than an 


wed by his only surviving brother, | 


I house in wh 


i [ “on the Zith of August, 1510, early | ‘ 
. | ago were plantation slaves. 


T ing morning, Leame into this world 


rows,” was long ago removed, and one 


e modern built within a few feet of the old 
mast week, Mr. John R. Manley, the 
erk of 


. ty of Boston for many years, the faith- 


‘Mr. Parker during his life, and one of the 

rs of hiaw after his decease, placed a me- 

stone he site of the old house, to indicate the 

place of Mr. Parker, and as a testimonial of the 
n which he holds his memory. 

‘ is of light, Concord granite, finished on 


es, three feet square, three and a-half feet high, 
si restog on a base four feet square and one foot 


On the front face, in raised letters, is the sim- 


: BIRTH PLACE 
OF 
THEODORE PARKER, 
IS10 


nument is highly creditable to the Granite 

y ty wh 

principal products of New England; and 

ho reason why it may not endure for a thou- 

ars, when the memory of the common men of 

It was furnished 
Granite Railway Company.” 


have been forgotten. 


Parker farm is on Spring street, Lexington, 


\\ ) . ' 
am boun 


h, as he says, in his} 


of comparative intelligence. 
self-supporting, law -ebiding, wealth-prodacing comma- 
nity; and one more orderly, or better behaved, may 
not easily be found. While the able-bodied among 
them have helped to fight our battles in the fleld, 


others, not fit for military daty, have raised food and 


forage for the army; the children, meanwhile, being 


in the schools, fitting themselves for the graver re- 
sponsibilities yet in reserve for them. 
Receiving wages for their labor, many of these peo- 


ple have acquired property, and some of them com- | 


parative wealth. A few have become planters 
their own account, 
established in Beaufort, in which, on the first of July, 
six months after it was started, upwards of $150,000 
were placed on deposit by men who but a little while 
It is noticeable—as was 
to be expected—that in proportion as these freedmen 
rise in the scale of vivilization, they acquire its wants. 
As slaves, their needs were comprised in a few rude 


| articles, absolutely necessary to maintain existence. 


the Twenty-+ighth Congre- | 


j 
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wn it was wronught—a fine specimen 


ary line, and on the road be- | 
two towns, distant about two miles from 
teach 
- 
CORRECTION. 


ARRISON,—In a recent number of the Lihe- 
‘paragraph was copied from the Commonwealth, 
ted that a lady residing in Florence, an artist 
‘ Bostonian, had refused to receive Miss Edmo- 
letter of introduction 
The ex- 
houses on 
ie same number; the letter was sent 


"is and returned the 
nent by the lady's sister. 
follows. There are two 
g Ar oft 
Ng place, and unceremoniously returned to 
The lady addressed was entirely una- 
whole matter until she received a letter 

1, Fequesting an explanation of the report 
ere. A most kind and generous note was 
‘y written by the lady to Miss Lewis, explaining 


sta 


4! never reached its destination, offering to 


' 
‘wis every attention, artistic and social, and 

’ 
wing her cordially, ad 


D HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATION. 


COLORE 
Nasuvitve, Tenn., Nov. 15, 1865. 


". Luorp GARRISON: 


‘8 Sik,—L have the honor to inform you that 
‘rsof the 13th Regiment U. 8S. Colored In 
"y, and O00 enlisted men of the same, have formed 
Association, calle d“ The Kansas Homestead Cc lo- 

N Association,” the object of which is to take 


‘leader 


i 


‘gether, in some county in Kansas, where 
It is a well-known fact, that 
‘oC in the slave States a place where a dis- 
viored suldier can go and be safe ; and in or- 
‘ustain our men on their homesteads, we will 
* some help by subscription the first year, and 
"will we not be able to attain this, we propose to 
ur farming implements, &c. &c.,on credit. This 
, lent has been in service since Augast, 1863; 
» "Yself since the breaking out of the rebellion. We 
“st dearly two hundred of our men killed dead 
- ‘since the organization of the Regiment. 
, ‘ould our plan meet with your approbation, and 
' YOur power, will you help us? 
With highest consideration, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
L. S. HART, 
~ - Lt. 13th U. 8. C. L, and Sec. K. H.C. A. 
“Gress, Box 242, Nashville, Tenn. 


Bue 
R 4 rence, Hon. J. M. Asnter, M. C., Washing 
”, D.C. 


M have homes. 


Ave 


. mex enciae: 
— We hear from New York State that Sallie 
sf mig 's holding interesting and successful meetings 
_; Smpkins Co. and its vicinity. Her subject is— 
‘“slice to the Freedmen.” The Dryden Weekly 
|» Speaks of the earnestness, eloquence and pa- 
re w her address in the Presbyterian Chorch in 
* Place, and urges a full attendance on her subse 


ent Meetings. 


———_ <> - 


ae: Three negroes have been shot by returned 
Soldiers within a month at Alexandria. 
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Now they are indefinitely extended by the opportani- 
ties and desires which are furnished and stimulated 
by freedom. 

Stores have been established among them by 
Northern capital, at which goods are sold, amounting, 
in the course of the year, to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. A single one of these stores, established 
by a gentleman in Boston for the benefit of a single 
neighborhood, sold goods in the last year amounting 
$90,000. 

What has been said of the Freedmen’s enterprise 
in South Carolina may be asserted with eqnal truth 
of every other similar undertaking in the Southern 
States. 
men’s Bureau, it is stated that “in Mississippi, nearly 
10,000 acres of land are being worked exclusively by 
At Davis's Bend, 


the families are organized into a laboring community, 


In a late authenticated rep rt from the Freed 


freedmen on their own avcoant. 
with an allotted portion of land for each. They have 
established courts for themselves, choosing the officers 
at large; and the decisions of the judge have been 
carried into effect by the superintendent of the colony. 
The plan has worked well, and the people take great 
interest in their elections. They choose their best 
and they have recently elected a school board 
Their industry has been stim- 


men ; 
to serve six months 
ulated by their own ambition, without the control of 
white men, or threato! punishment. Physicians who 
practise among them receive their pay as among 
whites. The shopkeepers are colored. 
ment rations are being repaid by crops. 


It is not claimed that all the improvement noticea- 


ble in the condition of Southern blacks is due to the 
Freedmen’s Aid Associations. 
opportunities, the sufferings, even, incidental to the 


The necessities, the 


condition of freedom, have been sure allies in the 
work of education. 

Nor would we derogate from the credit due to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for much of the progress that 
has lately been made in this good work. On the 
contrary, we join heartily in the testimony generally 
to the usefulness of this department of the 
Government, and are ready to do what we can to 
strengthen the hands of the gentleman who ie at its 
head. But that we do not overestimate the efficacy 
of our own instrumentalitics, we have that gentleman’s 
emphatic testimony. In a recent published letter, 
addressed to this Commission, he says: “ Education 
underlies every hope of success for the freedmen. 
Everything depends on the youth and the children 
being thotoughly instructed in every industrial pur- 
suit. Through education, embracing moral and re- 
ligious training, the fearful prejacice and hostility 
against the blacks can be overcome. They them- 
selves will be able to demand and receive both privi- 
leges and rights that we now have difficulty to guar- 
antee. Therefore, I earnestly entreat benevolent as- 
sociations to leave no stone unturned to give them the 
opportunities for gaining knowledge.” 

In dwelling at such length upon the importance of 
education, we would not be understood as depreciating 
the necessity of physical relief. Such relief, for a 
little while, at least, is imperatively called for. The 
period of transition from Slavery to Freedom is, under 
any circumstances, embarrassed with difficulties ; but 
when it occurs amid the desolation of war, and with 
a people despised and hated, the difficulties must of 
necessity be greatly aggravated. 

The coming winter threatens to bring upon the 
freedmen extreme suffering. Added to the many 
other causes of this, is the restoration to their former 
owners of abandoned lands and confiscated estates. 
This will deprive thousands of confiding loyal people 
of homes, and of the fruits of their indestry, on 
which they were depending for support. 

A condition of things such as this makes appeals 
to the humanity and sense of justice of the people, 
which cannot be allowed to go unheeded These 
people must be helped in this their trying hour. Much 
of this help mast come trom the North. It is the 
work left to us from the war. It is necessary in order 
to restore to the blacks and whites, and to the » hole 
country, the full blessings of emancipation. It isa 
sure step in the way of reconstraction. It is es- 
sential to the proper reorganization—civil, social and 
individual—of Southern society, and to the interests 
and honor of the nation. 


All classes of people are interested in the success 
of this work, and we invoke the aid of all. We call 
upon the ministers of religion to present ite claims to 


The ele- | 


Herds of human chattels, impelled | 


These now constitute a | 


on | 
A Freedman's Bank has been | 


The Govern 
| 


eget = Oe de Pe a 
| the people, and upon the churches to contribute libe- 
jrally to its support. We call upon the editors of 
| newspapers—religious or secular, literary or politi- 
|wal—to give us the benefit of their assistance. As 
| Conservators of the public weal, this matter concerns 

them intimately. We call upon merchants and man- 

ufacturers—upon artisans and capitalists—for their 
hearty cobperation : for this is a work which has its 
| well-defined commercial aspects, not Ivss than its phi- 
lanthropic attractions. We call upon all classes of 
people, invoking them by their gratitude for services 
| rendered, and their shame for wrongs inflicted, to aid 
in this great work of humanity and justice. Let it be 
| remembered that these people—slaves by our con- 
currence—came forward in the nation’s trial hour, 
and by their bravery helped to turn the tide of battle 
in our favor. Shall ee repay such generosity with 
neglect ana indiffirence ? The thought of such base- 
| Bess is not for a moment to be endured! What bas 
already been done in this behalf forbids any such ap- 
prehension. 
| During the past year, one thousand teachers have 
been maintained among the freedmen, giving instrac- 
tion to 100,000 pupils. Sunday schools, evening 
schools and industrial schools have been established 
in addition, while not less than twenty asylums have 
been maintained for the benefit of colored orphans. 
These are encouraging facts, but they are but the 
beginning of what needs to be done. The number of 
teachers and schools shculd be multiplied seven-fold, 
and the other instrumentalitics in proportion; and 
| that without delay. 
{look to the people. 
added. 


The case once fairly understood and fully ap- 

| preciated, the desired results will be sure to follow. 

| We cannot suppose that such an opportunity for the 

advantageous investment of large sums of money 
will escape the attention of the many good men of 

; ample means and generous purposes, who constantly 
illustrate the annals of philanthropy with wise and no- 
ble benefactions. 


Probably in no other direction can 
the benevolent now lovk with just expectations of so 
prompt and gratifying returns for means invested, 
The eager zeal with which these rapidly rising mil- 
lions seize upon every aid to betterment, their unpre- 
cedented and almost incredible desire to be taught all 
useful learning, indicate a soil ready for good seed, 
as soil is rarely ready, and from which no wise hus- 


bandman can well retrain his open hand. 

Cc. 
Cor- 
respondence may be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the General Office, in Washington. 

MATTHEW SIMPSON, President. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, First Vice-President. 
| CHARLES G. HAMMOND, Second Vice-President. 
| JACOB R. SHIPHERD, Secretary. 
| GEORGE C. WARD, Treasurer. 
| HUGH L. BOND, Pres't Eastern Dep't. 
| J. MILLER McKIM, See'y Eastern Dep't. - 


to GeorGe 
Warp, Treasurer, 56 Wall street, New York. 


Contributions may be addressed 


| JOHN M. WALDEN, Sec'y Western Dep't. 


| General Office, 444 Fourteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
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LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 


Bristor, Englanc, Oct. 26, 1865. 
To Witttam Lioyvp Garrison : 
Dean Sitn—I most gladly avail myself of the op- 
portunity presented hy the return of Dr. Gannett to 


offer to you, first and chief of all the friends of the 
oppressed colored race, now no longer slaves, my most 
true and grateful congratulations on the blessed termi- 
nation of your more immediate work. [have not ven- 
tured to write to any ot my friends in New England 
since the commencement of that horrible war, because 
I feared that I might say something that would annoy 
I did not believe in 
the North, as anti-slavery, nor even Boston; the ren- 


them, without doing any good. 


dition of Barns and Sims made me certain that they 
regarded the Union more than the rights of God's 
children, and so asa people [did not trast them, and 
held to your grand doctrine, No Union with Slavenol- 
ers! The victory is not yet completely won, and the 
tried and devoted friends of the colored race will have 
along and diffleult work, in closely watching the qov- 
ernment, so as to prevent any concession to the powers 
of evil, and in using every endeavor to help anid to 
raise the colored race. I hope you know me too well 
to suppose that I shall ever feel the slightest abate- 
ment of interest in the cause, or that I ever have done 
so. I never have. 

And now I feel the greatest happiness in learning 
from the Report of the Boston Aid Association,that you 
are all working together; you with Dr. Gannett on the 
same Committee. Our Anti-Slavery work is ended ; we 
now work with you all tor the Freedmen. I shall hope 
to send over a box of clothes for them every year, and 
to send annually £5 towards the expense of a teacher, 
unless we find that we can unite together here to 
Farewell !—may every blessing 
Ido 
not know where they are, but please to convey to 


send a larger sum. 
be with you and your noble old fellow-workers ! 


them my warm greeting. 
Yours, most ruly, 


MARY CARPENTER. 


GOVERNOR PARSONS OF ALABAMA AT 
THE UNION CLUB. 


The conversation at the Union Club House, in this 
city, on Taesday evening fortnight, between Senator 
Sumner, Heury Ward Beecher, and Gov. Andrew, on 
the oevasion of the visit of “ Gov.” 
bama, and Gen. Swayne of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
has gained so wide a comment, we are disposed to let 
a litth further light in upon the matter, as one, really, 
ot public interest. The recital will possibly prove a 
benefit to some of the “ reconstructed” gentlemen 
now atthe North. 

Gov. Parsons was introduced to the company, con- 
sisting of sixty or seventy gentlemen, in the parlors 
of ‘the house, and proceeded to state the circumstances 
in which Alabama tound itself at the close of the war. 
‘Tiere was nothing, he ssid, in its treasury save a 
tew doliars and some valueless confederate bonds ; 
there were not fands enough to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the State governmen.. The waste of the 
war had been terrible ; and there was a large propor- 
tion of the population, whites as well as blacks, that 
would suffer greatly, the coming winter, unless some 
assistance should be derived elsewhere. 

Mr. Beecher said he would add a few words, which, 
possibly, would not be proper tor Gov. Parsons him- 

}seli tostate. A plan had been devised of aiding Ala- 
bama by subscribing to a loan to the amount of 
$1,500,000, at 8 per cent. interest, the bonds there- 
tor to be guaranteed by the faith of the State. In 
New York, several leading capitalists had indicated 
their willingness to take such secaritics, provided the 

| whole amount was made up; and the practical ques- 
ltion now was whether the moneyed men of New Eng- 

{ gland would join in this method of relleving Alabama 

lot its difficulty. To ascertain this, the Governor had 
| visited Boston at this time. 

|. Senator Sumner, as a leading representative man, 

was naturally looked to for a response, and he calmly 
remarked that he thought that what the gentleman 
from Alabama needed was candor, as well as cash. 

Speaking tor himselt, alone, be was free to say that 

| he did not believe a dojlar would be invested by New 
| Engiand in Alabama bonds, so long as that “ State” 
jdenied civil and political rights to nearly one-half of 

} its population. F 

Mr. Beecher replied that it was evident the gentle- 
man last up was not prepared to take any of the pro- 

| posed bonds, but he would present the case again to 

| practical business men. If the bonds of Alabama 
| were not good, neither were those of any State deny- 
ing suffrage to colored men,—Ohio, Indiana, and New 

York, for instance, (Connecticut, Mr Beecher’s native 

| State, was not mentioned.) Alabama could not be ex- 
| pected to wive equal rights to the colored people whea 
| yur own Northero States declined to do it. 

Mr. Sumner rejoined, that he bad endeavored to 
speak with frankness, without giving offence, and in 

|a spirit of the utmost kindness towards the people of 

Alabama. He would add, that he had carefully read 

the Constitation of that State, sent him by Gov. Par- 
sons, and by it he was further convinced that no aid 
ot the kind asked for should be rendered a “ State 

| that was founded on sand. Without justice, there was 

,no security ; and security was the first requisite for 

euch otiations. 

“Gov. Andrew said the last gentleman had in his re- 

marks violated a rule of the club, which provided that 
no political topics should be there discussed. Gov. 

Parsons had cume to Boston, recommended and en- 

dorsed by the Secretary ot War, and he had hoped 
he w be treated by gentlemen as a gentle- 








enter eer ee 


For the means of doing this we | 
No further argument need to be 


CHARLES P. MctLVAINE, Pres. Western Dep't. 
| 


Parsons ot Ala- | 





ERATOR. 


| eine. That we should aid the South by means and 
emigration was evident, and no more wise method of 
settling our national difficulties could be devised. He 
had ail his life been in antagonism to the South, and 
when they attempted a war in the interest of perez: 
he was for a vigorous prosecution of the war. He 
| was now in tavor of an equally vigorous prosecation of 
ace. 
| "i Sumner replied that he was not often with the 
clab, and was not familiar with the rales, but he ac- 
| cepted the rebuke of the Governor in the epirit in 
|which it was given. If he had violated the regula- 
| tions, he regretted it, and apologized to the\company ; 
| but he thought it a little singular that the Governor 
| should do exactly that for which he (Mr. 8.) was re- 
| buked. What he bad said, he deemed it best frankly 
| to state to the gentleman trom Alabama, that he 
| might not be deceived in expecting aid where he was 
| confident it would not be offered ; and this in no spirit 
| of unkindness to the gentleman or his friends present. 
| The matter was then dropped, and the company 
| dispersed, little knots of friends, however, gathering 
ab ut, and generally thanking Mr. Sumner tor saying 
only what they thoaght.— Commonwealth. 


2 For the faithful discharge, above recorded, of 
an unpleasant duty, Mr. Summer has again merited 
| the thanks of Massachusetts. It is mach to be re- 
| gretted that Governor Andrew chose to place himself 
in opposition to the influence of a plain statement 
such as Mr. Sumner made; a statement which is de- 
manded, by manly candor, from all lovers of liberty in 
| Massachusetts toall the ex-slaveholders of the South, 
until they shall consent to treat the blacks justly. 1, 
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Tue Paestvexr’s Ixsravctioss Tro Goverxor 
Hespurers. Owing to the meagreness Ot the state- 
ment in the despatch from Mississippi, recently pub- 
lished, purporting to give the substance of President 
Johnson's instructions to Governor Humphreys, the 
Notional Republican gives a full copy of the despatch 


as follows :— 
“ Wasnineton, Nor. 17, 1835, 
To B. G. Humphreys, Governor elect of Mississippi : 

The troops will be withdrawn trom Mississippi 
when, in the opinion of the Government, peace and 
order, and the civil authority, have been restored, and 
can be maintained without them. Every step will be 
taken to enforce strict discipline and subordination to 
the civil authority. There can be no other or greater 
assurance given than has heretofore been on the part 
of the President or goverament. 

There is no concession required on the part of the 
people of Mississippi, or the Legislature, other than a 
loyal compliance with the laws and Constitution of the 
United States, and the adoption of such measures, 
giving ection to all f men or freemen in per- 
son property, without regard to color, as will en- 
title them to resume ali their constitutional relations 
ix the Federal Union. 

The people of Mississippi may feel well assured 
that there is no arbitrary disposition on the part of the 
government to dictate what action shoul! be had, but, 
on the contrary, to simply and kindly advise a policy 
that, itis believed, will result in restoring all the re- 


| lations which should exist between the States compris- 


ing the Federal Union. 
It is hoped that they will appreciate and feel the 





suggestions herein made, for they are offered in that 


jspirit which should pervade those who desire peace 
| and harmony, and a thorough restoration of the Union. 


under present circumstances, Alabama bonds are to be | There must be confidence between the government 
taken in New England, let Mr. Beecher aod the other | #d the people, and while the government confides in 


| Connecticut people take them.—c. K. w. 


DISTRESS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 





We print below a letter from one of the Secretaries 
of thé American Missionary Association, which shows 
| the pressing necessity for immediate action on behalf 

of the freedmen of the South. We learn that our 
| respected fellow-vitizen, Mr. Charles Tappan, to whom 
| the letter is addressed, has undertaken to collect 
| clothing, blankets and supplies of all kinds, for this 
jobject. Mr. Tappan will take charge of and forward 
jeuch supplies or money as may be sent to No. 114 
Washington street, and confided to his care for this 


purpose. 


Americas Misstonary Assocration, 
New You, Nov. 24, 1865. t 
| Cnarces Tarran, Esq. : 

My Dean Sin,—Yours of the 224 instant was duly 
received, and we are rejoiced to learn that you are 
| once more ready to devote your time, without com- 
pensation, for the benefit of the freedmen of the 
South. 
ltime when such help was more needed. The follow 

ing eXtracts trom a document recently prepared by 

}one of the secretaries of this association will present 
the facts which justify the generous efforts you pro- 
pose to make, and call loudly for the benctactions of 
the philanthropist and Christian. 

From the superintendents of schools, from officers 
,appointed by Government, and others, alarming re- 
| ports relative to the condition and prospects of the 
| treedmen have claimed our attention, and demand im- 
| mediate action. 

‘The restoration of abandoned and confiscated lands 
| is fast rendering houseless and homeless and helpless 
thousands of these families. In one district in Virgin 
|ia, the present superintendent says that probably 
| filteen thousand people will be turned away from their 
homes, and left with 00 means of support. On one 
| plantation or farm called Acretown, because each fam- 
| ily had one acre assigned it, were three hundred fam- 
| ilies, many of them wives and children or widows and 
| orphans of colored soldiers. This farm is orlered to 

| be cleared. 

In another district of Virginia, it is estimated by 
| those best qualified to know, that not less than twenty 
| thousand persons will be thas made homeless, and the 
| superintendent of schools in that State, under the As 
sistant Commissioner of the Bureau, says, that in 
Eastern Virginia, at a low estimate, the number who 
are thus being ejected from the farms, which are be- 
ing repossessed by late rebel owners, cannot be less 
| than 70,000, and that the great majority of them will 


| 


j be left not only utterly homeless, but without any | 


| possible means of support, just at the beginning of 
| Winter. Disease and death have already commenced 
| their work, and we dare not trust ourselves to state 
| the number of those who, it is estimated, must perish 
before the opening of spring, unless the kindness of 
government or an abounding charity bring swilt re- 
| lief. 

Like causes are coming into operation in South 
Carolina and elsewhere, and thousands upon thou- 


sands, unless government interposes in their behalf, | 


| will be driven from their lithe homes, and left by 
| former owners to perish. 
Wishing you great success, I am, 
ery respee'fully, yours, &e 


GEO. WHIPPLE, Cor. Sec. 


| 
| - a -—- 

THE SOULE ASYLUM. 

| siting 

} The following, from a New Orleans paper, in regard 
|} to successful efforts i. behalf of colored orphans in 
| that city, made by a lady well known and highly es- 
|teemed in Boston, will interest her friends and the 
| friends of humanity :— 

“We hear with satisfaction that Mrs. Lonise De 
| Morte has succeeded in saving the children of the 
Soulé Asylum trom the clutches of apprenticeship, 
| that is to say, from bondage. Tie Asylum renounces 
all support from the Freedmen’s Bureau, ant under 
| this condition will continue independent of all Govern- 
|ment authority. Itis now tor the colored population 
| to sustain that benevolent institation. 
| We cannot bestow too much praise upon Mrs. De 
| Mortie tor the firm stand she has taken on that oc- 
| casion, as the guardian of the children entrusted to 
| her care. She was responsible tor them, and would 
| have been unfaithful toa sacred duty had she delivered 
| her pupils into an apprenticeship, unknown and un- 
authorized by our laws. 
| Gen. Fallerton issued, yesterday morning, the fol- 
lowing order :— 


| Heapquarters, Burneac or Rercoess, Feerp- 
| MEN AND AbanponeD Lanos, Stare or Lovts- 
IANA. 

| New Onveans, Oct. 26, 1865 

| Madame Louise De Mortie, having made arrange- 

| ments to render the Orphan Asylum in the Soulé 

| Mansion self-supporting, and not at all dependent on 

{the Government, the order of apprenticeship, issued 

| from this Bureau, so tar as this Asylum is concerned, 

is hereby withdrawn. J. 8. FULLERTON, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. and Ass’t. Comaiissioser, State 

of Louisiana. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN GEORGIA. 


“ Dixon,” the Southern correspondent of the Boston 
Adcertiser, thus describes the passage of the bill abol- 
ishing slavery in the Georgia State Convention :— 





« The question of the terms in which slavery should 
be abolished and prohibited, which occupied une long 
j and exciting day at Columbia, have scarcely occupied 
lone minute. In the new Bill of Rights, as it came 
from the committee of sixteen, is this clause :— 

‘The government of the United Siates having, as a 
war measure, proclaimed all saves held or owned in 
| this State emancipated from slavery, and having car- 

ried that proclamation into full practical effect, there 
| shall hencetorth be within the State of Georgia neither 
| slavery nor involuntary servitude, save as a punish- 
| ment for crime after legal convictiun thereot ; provided, 
that this acquiescence in the action of the goverament 
lof the United States is not intended to operate as a re- 
| inquishment, or waiver, or estoppel of such claim for 
| compensation of loss, sustained by reason of the eman- 
| cipation of his slaves, as any citizen of Georgia may 
hereafter make upon the justice and magnanimity of 
that government.’ 

The clause was reached at exactly five o'clock this 
evening. The clerk read it in his high monotone,— 
holding the paper in one hand and a candle in the 
other, for the hall ie low and dark,—the President re- 
sponded, as he had nineteen times before in the last 
halt hour, ‘If there be no objection, and the chair 
hears none, the clause will be considered as agreed to, 
and the clerk will read the next in order.” There 
was no objection, and the clerk went on with his read- 
ing. So, without a word to warm the blood of triend 
or foe, the great Empire State of the South took ap 
the banner of liberty, and fell into the ranks of pro- 
gression.” 








Esterraise. A namber of colored men belonging 
to a Fiorida regiment, whose term of enlistment is 
soon to expire, have organized a company for the pur- 
pose of doing business without the assistance of any 
white man. They intend to establich large stores in 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
and supply the necessaries of life from the New York 
market on as reasonable terms as any other parties. 
Ttelamber of Fiorida is to be brought to the markets 
of the workd by this company. One or more steamers 
will be employed in the business which they will an- 
dertake, to between New York and States 
above to. Sufficient capital can be had, and 
laborers abundant, to make the eaterprise & success. 


the organization 
hope to see more in operation.—South 





Let me assure you that there never was a | 


the people, the people must have faith in the govern- 
ment. This nust be mutual and reciprocal, or all that 
has been done will be thrown away. 
! ANDREW JOHNSON, 
President of the United States.” 





Presipext Jonnson’s Poticy. Brig.-Gen. C. B. 
Fiske, of the Freedmen’s Bureau—whose fidelity to 
the cause of freedom and the country has been con- 
stantly approved throughout this war and since its con- 
| clusion—gave the substance of a conversation with the 
| President, in a speech at Brooklyn, on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Gen. Fiske said: 

“ He ought to tell the audience that he had some 
hope for the fature. Yesterday, he had a talk with the 
| President, who said to him that he ‘felt the great re- 
sponsihility committed to him. People say some- 
times I was born South, and I will not treat the negro 
as atreeman, but I mean and desire to carry out the 
views of the great and good Abraham Lincoln, and to 
see that these people have a guarantee of their free- 
dom. I may not believe with you in their ultimate 
attainments, but I mean they shall have a tair chance. 
| L wish the people of the North knew what I had to 

stand between. Daily I receive telegrams and letters 
| from all parts of the South of dreadful import. If 
they could but see the difficulties of my position, they 
would pity me and give me their prayers.” This he 
j} said with tears in his eyes; and I asked bim if the 
| Freedmen’s Bureau was to be discontinued—my _ re- 
| signation being already in his hands—and he said to 
| me: * Go back, go to your work, and see justice done 

to both white and black. The Freedmen's Bureau 
will only cease to exist when the Southern States are 
| resolved to deal honestly and justly by these freed- 
imen.’ And I came away from his presence with 
| more of faith and hope in Andrew Johnsvn than I 

ever had.” 

| —————-— _ << 


} DESTITUTE FREEDMEN. 


General Saxton has issued the following circular : 
' “ Bureau or Rerucees, FreepMen anv } 
ApanpoxneD Lawnps, > 
CHarvestox, 8. C., November 9, 1865. \ 
| “ The freedmen in the States of South Carolina and 
vorgia are, in most cases, in a destitute condition as 
regards clothing and bianketa to protect them during 
| the ensuing winter, and donations of such articles are 
| earnestly solicited from all who feel inclined to aid 
| these poor people. 
All letters in regard to this matter should be ad- 
|dressed to Captain J. P. Rutherford, A. Q. M., 
| Charleston, S. C., who has charge of the distribution 
|of clothes to the freedmen in these two States. The 
| best channel of transmittal for donations is through 
ithe nearest Freedmen's Aid Societies, who have the 
facilities for transportation, and will gladly take charge 
of all such contributions. 
| Allarticles of clothing, such as shoes, stockings, 
| coats, pantaloons, dresses, shirts and under-clothing, 
| for men and women, and children of both sexes, would 
| be acceptable, and would be a charity weil bestowed. 
By order ot Bvt. Maj. Gen. R. Saxton, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
H. W. Sauitu, Asst. Adj. General.” 











| 





DIED—In Jamaica Plain, Mass., Oct. 15th, Rev. Jonx 
| Davis, aged 76. Since leaving his native State, North 
| Carolina, waere for many years he labored to elevate 
| those identified with him by complexion and condition, he 
| has occupied pulpits in Canada, Boston, and elsewhere. 


| le was a member of the Baptist denomination. 





PEACE MEETING. 
t# An informal Conference concerning Peace will be 
| held on Tuesday, December 12th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., in 
| Reom No. 4, 158 Washington street, Boston. Distin- 
| guished friends of the cause will be present, and all inters 
| ested to unite in an effort for the immediate abolition of 
| War are cordially invited to attend. 





‘ANEW RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


The 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 8S. H. MORSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TENE publication of Tas Rapicat was commenced in 
obedience to a recognized need for a popular Magazine 
which should be devoted to the discussion and presentation 
of the advanced religious convictions of the present time. 
| The encouraging response which has already greeted the 
| publisher, trom a large number of people, in all parts of 
| the country, is the assurance that the publication was well 
| timed. 
Tue Rapicat is a Magazine presenting the thoughts of 
j able and disiaterested writers. It has no sectarian bias, 
but welcomes truth from whatever source it may come. 
}* It is,” as a city journal has stated, “a Magazine for all 
} people who are not too closely wedded to their own ideas 
to tolerate freedom of inquiry and earnest discassion.” 
The following writers, among others, are engaged as 
regular or occasional ovntributors : 
Rev. Jons Weiss. Rosert Moors. 
Rev. Sauvet Jounson Mraros B. Bextor. 
Rev. D. A. Wasson. Rev. D. H. Moxreomery. 
Rev. Rosert Cottrer. Rev. J. C. Leannen. 
Rev. J. K. Hoswen. Rev. J. B. Mauvin. 
Rev. Jonxs W. Caanwicx. Rev. M. D. Conway, 
| Rev. Joun Savarr. Rev. Samvurt Loxoreitow. 
Rev. Evererr Fixcrr. Rev. Eowanp C. Towxe. 
Rev. Sitas Fanaixcron. Henay James. 
Rev. Fanp, Mar Hottaxp. T. W. Hieoisson. 
C. K. Wmerce. Rev. 0. B. Faoraiwenam. 
Rev. F. E. Anpor. Rev. W. H. Foaxess, D.D. 
8. H. MORSE, Eprror. 


Tenxs : Single subscriptions, Two Dollars a year. Sin- 
gle copies, 20 cents. United States bills preferred. 
Address, 5. H. MORSE, at Haveraiut, Mass. 

20 cents for specimen numbers. 
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Coxreyts or tax Decemsre Nouwner. 
1. Real and Imaginary Authority, by Samuel Johason. 
2. Not in Word, by W. H. Furness. 
3. The True Light, (poetry,) by J. K. Hosmer. 
4. Do Men need Salvation’? by C. K. Whipple. 
5. The Lord's Supper, by Daniel Bowen. 
6. How [ turned ** Parkerite,” by Fred. May Holland. 
7. Eniightenments. 
&. The Lost Tnought (poetry). 
9. Engtand at the Grave of Valmerston, by M. D. Con- 


way. 

10, Letter from James Freeman Clarke. 

ll. “ The Works of Epictetas”—Book Notice. 

The December number will be ready for sale in Boston 
on Monday, 4th inst., by A. Williams 4 Co., 100 Wash- 
ington street ; by A. K. Loring, 319 Washington street ; 
J. J. Dyer, 35 School street. 


Among the articles contained in back numbers are the 
following : 
Address, 
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FOR THE YEAR 1866! 


“THE COMMONWEALTH,” 
(BOSTON, MASS.,) 

Is an independent Republican 
ANTI-SLAVERY JOURNAL, 


pm attention, also, to LITERATURE, ART and 
Close observance will be had of the iseues pertaining to 
the settlement of the great civil contest. 

Teams : $3.00 per annum. received for 
six months. Specimen copies sent on application. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 

Eprron axp Pus.isuer, 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LESSONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 
PARLOR CLASSES. 


‘ RACEANNA LEWIS will give Instruction in the 
J Narveat History or Braps, to Schools and Private 
Classes of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It is not intended, by these Lessons, mere! interest 
and amuee the learner, but while these ob will be 
kept in view, efforts will also be made to use the feather- 
od tribes in all their beauty and attractiveness, as & measn 
of affording an insight of the wonderful Order found in 
every port of creation. 

The familiar llabits of Birds ; their Manner of Flight ; 
their Migrations ; their Songs; their Guiding Instincts ; 
their Affections ; their Nests and Eggs; their Piamage, 
with its exquisite colors aad or ; Mier pi 
Examinations of the Down of the Young, and the General 
Stractare and Classification of Birds, will be treated of, as 
well as the relations of Physical Causes to the Residences 
of Birds ; their Geographical Distribation, and their im- 
portance to Agriculture. 

Geology, in its connection with Ornithology, will also be 
considered ; aad the position of the Clase of Birds in the 
Progressive Order of Creation, so far as revealed by 
Modern Science, will be made apparent. 

Many of the most beautiful or remarkable Birds of the 
World will be noticed, and their location in the Maseuam 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, desig- 
nated. 

These Lessons will be finely illust y numerous Ele- 
gant Engraviogs, and Specimens of the majority of our 
common Song Birds may be seen by the Class during the 
continuance of the Courses, while the subject will be fur- 
ther elucidated by Charts prepared for the ee. 

Texums, tor a Course of Six Lessons, $3.00 each. 

Liberal deduction made to schools and classes of over fifty 
persons. Those who desire lessons will address 

GRACEANNA LEWIS, 

Care of Epwaap Paxrnisu, 
South west corner of Eighth aod South 5Sts,, 

PHILADELPRIA. 


TESTIMONIALS: 

The undersigned have great pleasure in recommending 
the Lectures of Miss Graceanna Lewis, as in all respects 
worthy the confidence and encour mt of persons dis- 
posed to study Natural History, and especially Ornithology. 

JOHN CASSIN, 
Vice-President of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adelpbia, aod aathor of “ Birds of California and 


Texas,” &c., &c., &e. 
T. C. PORTER, 
President of Franklin Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
ISAAC P. TRIMBLE, M. D., 
Author of “Insect Enemies of Fruit and Frait Trees,’ 
and Entomologist of the State Agricultural Society of 
New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
VINCENT BARNARD, 
Kennet Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
April 10th, 1865. 
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The undersigned, who have enjoyed the pleasure of 
Graceanna Lewis's instructions on Ornithology deem it due 
to her to testify to the interest with whieh she succeeded 
in clothing the subject, and the clear and lucid method 
adopted in her Lectures, We greatly desire that she may 
find a wide field for her valuable and elevating instructions. 

Dittwys Pararsa, E. H. Crevenann, 

Heven Lonestaers, Maroauer J. Buaceias, 

Ann Prestox, Eowarp Parnisn, 

Manrua Kiweer, Cates 8. HattoweLt, 

Eowarp Townseyn, EK. M. Davis. 

J. G. Het, M. D., 

Philadelphia, 7th mo., 1865. 


a -Ayer’s Pills. 


RE you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of 
JL order, with your system deranged and your feelings un- 
comtortable ? These symptoms are often the prelude to se- 
rious illness. Some fit of sickness is creeping upon you, and 
should be averted by a timely use of the rightremedy. Take 
Ayer’s Pills,and cleanse out the disordered humors—purify 
the blood, and let the fluids move on unobstructed in health 
again. They stimulate the functions of the body into vig- 
orous activity, and purify the system from the obstructions 
which make disease. A cold settles somewhere in tho 
body, and deranges its natural functions. These, if not 
relieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding or- 
gans, producing general aggravation, suffering and de- 
rangement. While in this condition, take Ayer’s Pills, 
and see how directly they restore the nataral action of 
the system, aod with it the buoyant feeling of health 
again. What is trae and so apparent in this trivial and 
common complaint is also true in many of the deep-seated 
and dangerous distex:pers. The same purgative effect ex- 
pels them. Caused by similar obstructions and derange- 
ments of the nataral functions of the body, they are rap- 
idly, aod many of them surely cured 4 the same means. 
None who know the virtue of these Pills will neglect to 











| employ them when suffering from the they cure, 
| such as Headache, Foul St ch, yay Bilious Com- 
| plaints, Indigestion, Derangement of the Liver, Costive- 


| nese, Constipation, Heartburn, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Worms and Suppression, when taken in large doses. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them easily, and they are surely the best purgative 
medicine yet discovered. 


AYER’S AGUE CURE, 

For the speedy and certain Oure of Intermittent 
Fever, or Chills and Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Ohill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache, 
or Bilious Headache, and Bilious Fevers; in- 
deed. for the whole class of diseases originating 
in biliary derangement, caused by the malaria 
of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest 
cases of Chills and Fever, and it has this great advantage 
over other Ague medicines, that it subd gh ae 
without injary to the patient. It contains no quinine or 
other deleterious substance, nor does it produce quinism or 
any injurious effect whatever. Shaking brothers of the 
army aod the West, try it, and you will endorse these 
assertions. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & O0., Lowell, Mass., and 
sold by all druggists. 
Oct. 13 
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CLARK’S SCHOOL 


VOLUME X. 


A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


JHE Vistror will commence its tenth volume with the 

January number, 1866. This is the only Day School 
Periodical published at SEVENTY-PIVE CENTS A 
YEAR! 

Magazine form, beautifully filustrated. New type, 
features ; Readings, Music, Speeches, Dialogues, . 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Rebuses, &c., from the very best writers. 

The Visiton has the ecireulation of any Educa- 
tiona: Journal published. Now is the time to form clubs. 

The Publisher, in order to reach all parte of the country, 
will send the Vistror one year FREE, to one person (who 
will act as an agent) at any post-office in the United States. 

Address, with five cents for 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 

*,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a marked 
copy, will receive the “* Visitor” for one year. 
Nov. 10, 


VISITOR, 


Champooing and Hair Dyeinz 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 





MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 
OULD inform the ic that she has removed from 


where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. 
She is sure to éure in nine cases out of as she has 
made the hair 
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The PBiberator. 











TO THE THIRTY-NINTH OONGRESS. 
“To Congress we must look asthe ian under the 
Constitation of the national safety.” anes ScuxER. 


Yes, Head of the nstion ! from almost despairing, 
From doubts and from dread that the strongest hearts 
ebill, 
From the old slombering arts, with their wily ensnaring, 
We turn to you, Voice of a Free People’s Will ! 


There is but one question, for thought as for feeling, 
The same that the cannon-shot answered so well ; 
a Is Lethe agaih o'er our drowsy powers stealing ? 

oa Your anresting vigor must master the spell. 


No foot-hold for traitors—no matter what guises 

», Bi Make comely the features they turn to your view ; 
' No matter how plausible sound their devices— 

You rebwild but on the Eternally True ! 


That stone the first builders so madly rejected 
Mast be of our Temple the chief corner-stone ; 

That primal formation, long spurned or neglected, 
‘The granite of Justice our basis alone. 


Then rear the broad structure, with columns and arches 
And dome reaching up to the star-brooding blue ; 

"Tis Humanity’s Zion—in far fainting marches 
The sight of that dome shall its spent powers renew. 


Room, room in its courts for the wronged of each nation, 
But first for that race whose blood coments its walle ; 

Two conditions alone—loyal hearts, education— 

Ere Freedom her sons to their noblest work cails. 








American Crrizen! Henceforth, forever, . 
That name be the noblest the moving world knows ; 
Bought and sold for base ends again? Never, O, Never, 
While memory’s light o’er our history glows. 


Yes, Head of our Nation, no more of despairing, 

No more doubt and dread shall the patriot heart chill— 
No more the old arts shall have power for ensnaring, 

If you are but true to a Free People's Will! 


Boston, Nov., 1865. 
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WONDROUS AUTUMN TIME. 
O Ruler of the waning year ! 
How calm, while summer lingers bere, 
Is thine enchanted sleep ! 
When murmuring woods are full of songs, 
And all green leaves are whispering tongues, 
And fields grow rich and deep : 
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Till wakened by the shrilling sound 
¥ Of the sharp scythe along the ground, 
Through Nature's flowering heart ; 
Or shouts of jocund harvest-home, 
That down the echoing valleys come, 
From laughing hills apart. 


alent 


How calm a splendor ever lies 
Within thy royal waking eyes, 
O wondrous Autumn time ! 
Like the glory round a good man’s head 
When angels ‘light about his bed, 
And waken thoughts sublime. 


And who could dream that yon aweet light 
Were herald of the year’s dark night, 

And north wind’s stormy breath— 
That all these tints of red and gold, 
Burning through every starry fold, 

Were signe of Nature's death ! 
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Ah, me! thy coming stirs the sense, 
At every portal calling thence 
The troops of awe and fear. 
We think perforce of days gone by, 
And days that a'l as swiftly fly— 
Knowing thine errand bere. 
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We cannot with the swallow flee, 

And shun the gloomy days that be 
So full of winter snow ; 

We pass into our Orient land 

Across dark seas, where some bright hand 
Calls from the deeps below. 
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Thou art the gloomy spirit of all 

The wondrous years that rise and fall 
Within the glass of Time: 

Thou'wert in fair Creation’s bound, 

When first the child-like earth swung round, 
Exulting in her prime. 
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Born when the black pine crowned the hills, 
And violets pierced the soil that fills 
The elm tree's rugged spurs : 
When wore the thorn her snow-white crown, 
And chestnut spires fell softly down 
Among the golden furze. 


Btill thy dread pinions, as of old, 
The sylvan bills and vales enfold 
O’er all the spreading land ; 
And earth's sweet face, once bright and mild 
As the fair forehead of a child, 
Is seared as with a brand ; 


And still Man's conscious spirit feels, 

While far and wide the east wind peals, 
'Tis_God Almighty’s breath ; 

(While as in prayer all heaven is bowed) 

O’er hill and valley blowing loud, 


The Auiamn-blast of Death. 
Wesrsr Gipson. 


-_ 


oe NATIONAL THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


BY EDWARD F. NOWELL. 








[Copies of the following Hymn of Praise for choir and 

congregational use on our National Thanksgiving can be 
had at cost (75 cents per hundred, set to familiar music) 
of J. P. Mages, 5 Cornhill, Boston, or by addressing P. 0. 
Box 814, Portsmouth, N. H.} 
4 Praise the Lord, 0, ransomed nation ! 
S| Praise Him all, from sea to sea ; 
He hath built a firm foundation, 

E’en the rock of Liberty ! 

Futile was our best endeavor, 

Till we turned from wrong to right ; 
fei Gloom bad shrouded us forever, 

Re But for Heaven's redeeming might ! 


Then with pweans sing God’s praises, 
Now and through all coming time ; 

Love which manhood’s standard raises 
Merits gratitude sublime ! 

Hope and Trust at length victorious 
Over trembling Doubt and Fear, 

Call for rapture, boly, glorious, 
Living faith, and constant cheer. 


Infinite Jehovah ! sid us, 
While we in Thy favor stand, 
To remember Thon bast made us 
A land ! 
And while time shall with us linger, 
May we love the Just and Right,-- 
Seeing Freedom's guiding finger 
Pointing to eternal light! 
—_—__-- > ~2~—dvw-----—- —- 
BROADOAST THY SEED: 
Broadcast thy seed ! 
Although some portion may be found 
To fall on uncongenial ground, 
Where sand, or shard, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light of day ; 
Or when it comes, some pestilent air 
May make it droop and wither there— 
Be not discouraged ; some will find 
Congenial soil and gentle wind, 
Refreshing dew, and ripening shower, 
To bring it into beauteous flower; 
From flower to fruit, to glad thine eyes, 
And fill thy soul with sweet surprise. 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed-— 
Broadeast thy seed. 


Vs 
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—Chambers Journal. 

For the Liberator. 
PROGRESS—-THE GOOD OF ALL. 
‘Tree Progress, in its varied stages, 
Will much depend on Work and Wages ; 
For crafty fraud and speculation 
Exalteth not a man or nation ; 
‘This trath will stand when empires fall : 
Tus Goon or Eacu, tax Goon or At. 
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RELIGION, 


AND THE RELATION THAT HELPFULSESS BEARS TO IT. 





I wish to state some thoughts suggested by a Dis- 
course of Rev. Robert Collyer, entitled “ The Holiness 
of Helpfulness.” As this discourse has been deliver- 
ed in several places, and printed in The Radical and 
elsewhere, many of the readers of the Liberator have 
probably read or heard it. For those who have not 
met with it, I shall sufficiently describe the parts upon 
which I wish to comment. 

The meaning and purpose of this discourse are well 
expressed in its title—‘* The Holiness of Helpfulness.” 
The author teaches that our great business in this 
world is to help, (of course taking care not to hinder) ; 
that he who does this accomplishes the chief purpose 
for which he was placed here by the Creator; and 
that leading a life of helpfulness entitles bim to be 
reckoned a religious man in this world, and to receive 
“salvation” in the next. 

Taking the eminently useful life of George Ste- 
phenson, the father of the Railroad system, as an illue- 
trative specimen, Mr. Collyer pares or cont 
it with the life of one of the representatives of the 
Charch idea, namely—one who has spent a long life 
in evil courses, but who, six months, or six weeks, or 
six days before his death, had repented of his sin, led 
a good and pure life, adopted religious ideas like those 
commonly held, and said clearly that he believed God 
had pardoned his sin, and would take him to heaven. 
Admitting the Church's claim of salvation for the 
latter, (though on a ground entirely different,) Mr. 
Collyer claims the religious character, and the salva- 
tion belonging to it, also for the former, and represents 
Stephenson as presenting his locomotive before the 
throne of God as his title to salvation, and God as 
accepting it. 

The right to make this new claim, while acquiescing 
in the claims previously made, seems to be placed by 
Mr. Collyer on the ground that religion isa vast, a 
boundless thing, that the views of it taken by other 
systems (however correct as far as they go) do not 
exhaust it, and that Stephenson's right to be shel- 
tered under its wing is as clear as that of the Church’s 
repentant sinner. Mr. Collyer is so thoroughly a /ib- 
eral Christian, that he admits the claim of a/l existing 
churches to be representatives, to some extent, of 

Christianity, in spite of their diametrical differences 
from him and from each other. 

Mr. Collyer, though not defining religion, assumes 
everywhere that it is helpfulness, or that helpfulness 
is synonymous with it. But if he is correct in this, he 
is wrong in representing the popular churches as cor- 
rect teachers of religion, since they take a ground not 
merely different, but opposite. They teach that, what- 
ever excellent uses helpfulness may serve, it is not 
religion, and that religion is something of an entirely 
different character. The salvation which they allot 
to their repentant sinner is not in the least on the score 
of a final fragment of his life spent in good or help- 
ful works, but on a ground u%terly and essentially 
different. They accuse Mr. Collyer as heretical, the 
teacher of “another gospel,” not from ill-will, but 
because their system absolutely requires them to do 
so. The liberality, therefore, which prompts him to re- 
cognize the representatives of these diverse sects as 
sound religious teachers, is more like good-natured 
weakness than strict adherence to truth. If his sys- 
tem is the right one, theirs is not the right one. If 
theirs is, Ars is not. A discerning liberality will ac- 
knowledge such good things as the opposite system 
contains, but it will not ignore the difference between 
opposites. 

Mr. Collyer gives a good general rule as to connec- 
tion with the church, (on the whole, the best that can 
be given,) namely, go to that one which helps you. 
And yet even this rule will not lead the majority of men 
inaright direction, since their minds have been pcison- 
ed, from childhood, with an utterly wrong and false 
idea of what their spiritual need is, and what their 
true spiritual help should be. The Church has taught 
them, from their earliest years, that their chief need is 
to escape from hell, and that the only way of escape 
is found in acceptance of its terms. 





relief and aid. Of course, those who join the Ortho- 
dox Church, and those who are confirmed by the Epis- 
copal Bishop, and those who receive absolution from 
the Catholic priest, all feel themselves Ae/ped in the 
most essential manner. They have obtained salva- 
tion. Bat salvation is recognized as help only through 
a previous belief in the Church’s assumption of the 
necessity of it; and the persons who obtain help in 
this way do not learn from their spiritual advisers 
the great lesson that Mr. Collyer teaches, of helpful- 
ness to others as the preéminent duty. These churches 
point towards their first duty in an entirely different 
direction. 

Mr. Collyer taught his sick soldier that God, the 
Father of all, is the Father of each of us after death 
just as much as before it, and may confidently be look- 
ed to with that anticipation. But most of the churches 
that Mr. Collyer bas enumerated as good and helpful 
teach precisely the opposite. God, according to them, 
is to be the enemy, throughout eternity, of those who 
do not, before death, accept their terms. Is it wise, is 
it right, believing as he does, to send men to such 
sources for help ? 

The ground upon which Mr. Collyer claims “ sal- 
vation” for Stephenson leads us to another difficulty. 
How many people are there who, not possessing the 
Church’s certificate of admission to heaven, can show 
a life of eminent usefulness by way of claim to it? 
Few of us have been so “ helpful’’ as Stephenson, 
and most of us have more counterbalancing faults or 
vices than his record shows. The Church admits to 
heaven a small number of mankind, with special 
tickets of dogma believed and observance fulfilled. 
Let us suppose that as many more get in, with Ste- 
phenson, as eminent benefactors of their kind, in one 
way or another. But what is to become of the bun- 
dreds of millions? The great mass of men and wo- 
men are still leit unprovided for. Wanting both piety 
and active helpfulness, how are they to get into 
heaven? How are they to attain that indispensable 
thing, “ Salvation"? 

What is “ Salvation”? Unless we have an accu- 
rate idea of what it is, we cannot talk or think under- 
standingly about it. 

The Church's earliest direction to those who are 
outside its pale is to attend first, and most earnestly, 
and above all things else, to the saving of their souls. 
How comes it that their souls need to be saved ? 
The Charch answers, “ Because they are lost, Jost, 
Lost.” 

From what do they need to be saved ? 

The Church answers, “From hell, from eternal 
“fire, the inevitable doom of all who are not saved.” 
Looking further into the matter, we find it main- 
tained by the Church that this “ hell” and this awful 
“doom” have been established by God. Inquiring 
farther about God, we learn from the Church that he 
is the Creator of all men, and thus their Father; and 
that he practically shows himself their Father to this 
extent, namely—that he takes providential care of 
them in this world, and gires each of them a chance 
to be saved from the hell which he himself has estab- 
lished beyond the grave, and provides eternal happi- 
ness for such as are “saved,” remaining truly their 
Father forever ; but that, to the immense number of 
persons who are not “saved,’”’ he ceases to be a Fa. 
ther as soon as their bodies die, and acts towards them 
with dreadful severity, precisely as their worst enemy 
would do, thenceforth, forever. 

All this is really the doctrine taught by an immense 
majority, say ninety-nine insa hundred, of all the 
churches in the world that call themselres Christians, 
That which is above described is what all the clergy of 
these churebes teach, and all the attendants on them 
receive, as the meaning of the word “ salvation.” 

In this country, where true Christianity and reason 
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cepting those terms, the sinner feels a vivid sense of | 
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call themselves Christian teach this horrible doctrine. 
Bot this is still an immense majority. And all the 
clergy of these churches teach as true, and all the at- 
tendants on them receive as trae, that which is above 
described as the meaning of the word “ saivation.” 

What is to be said of the representation thus made 
by the charches ? 

If we look at it in the light of that reason which 
the trwe God, the real Father, gave to be our guide, 
and in the light of those sympathies and affections 
which He—the dear Father—has implanted in the 
heart of each one of us, we shall be constrained, by 
the force of truth, to take the following positions, 
namely :— 

The assumptions upon which this Church idea of 
“Salvation” stands are a masse of falsehood. Of 
course, a proportion of undeniable truth is mixed with 
it in the teaching ; of course, things obviously true are 
craftily warped so as to appear to support the false- 
hood ; but the dogtoatic assumptions upon which this 
hypothesis called “ Salvation ” is reared are thorough- 
ly and absolutely false. 

1. God is not the odious mixture of good and evil 
that this scheme represents Him. He is the genuine 
Father and Mother of each individual of the human 
race, caring for each with all the wisdom and all the 
tenderness belonging to those relations, and extending 
that wise supervision and tender help through the 
whole existence of each. Consequently— 

2. Man is not “lost.” He is as much within God's 
power, and under his protecting Fatherly care, as on 
the first day of his creation. He has never been be- 
yond that power nox severed from thai care. He is 
just where God expected and intended him to be, in 
the first stage of an immense and beneficent aystem 
of education. In other words, God, the all-wise and 
all-powerful, has not been overpowered or outwitted 
by any hostile being in the execution of the beneficent 
purposes which we must suppose Him originally to 
have had I the creation of man. Consequently — 

8. There Ie no need, there was never any need, of 
a “ Plan of Salvation” for man ; and, of course, there 
never was any such supplementary “ Plan” in God's 
economy. The original purpose of the Infinite Fa- 
ther still holds. It never “ repented Him that He had 
made man.” The All-wise saw from the beginning 
all the experimental trials among good and evil that 
His children would make in the course of their eda- 
cation; and their temporary choice of evil is so far 
from surprising or disconcerting Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day, that He has made the 
results of such choice eminently useful in their educa- 
tion. Since, then, nothing has occurred to disturb 
God's original purpose of progressive providential 
education for man, it further follows that— 

4. God has never established any such horrible thing 
as that which the Church calls “ Hell” ; unspeakably 
horrible, whether it be imagined a place of never-end- 
ing bodily torment, as the Church generally teaches— 
or a state of never-ending spiritual suffering, as Henry 
Ward Beecher teaches. Not only would it be a libel on 
the Father to suppose never-ending evil or never-ending 
suffering a part Of His purpose, but there is no reason 
whatever to suppose the necessity or the existence of 
any such thing, whether place or state. The idea 
originated in times of comparative ignorance ; it has 
been continued and perpetuated partly by men who 
were base enough to make their living out of the fears 
inspired in the community by the supposition of its 
truth, and partly by the well-meaning dupes of 
such men; and it is now used by the clergy to drive 
into their net those who cannot be otherwise drawn 
into it. 

These things being so, we are assured that, there 
being no such thing in existence as that which the 
Church calls * Hell,” there is no such thing needful 
to man as that which the Church calls “ Salvation.” 
Of course, I use the term in the Church’s meaning, 
which is the meaning accepted among the Church's 
pupils, otherwise called the Christian world ; for all 
the Catholics, all the Greek Church, and an immense 
majority of the Protestants, accept and believe this 
hy pothesis about Salvation. 


Now, Mr. Collyer does not believe in the Minotau- 
rish being, half Father and half tyrant, that the Church 
puts in the place of the true God. He believes in the 
Perfect Being who is true Father and Friend to every 
| man, as much after the death of his body as before it. 
| He believes that God's original plan continues, and 
j will continue, to work with prosperous beneficence, 
| never having so failed or come short as to make an 

amendment, a Pian of Salvation, necessary. Why, 
| then, does he use that damaged phraseology? Why, 
| wishing to teach the truth, does he continue to use the 
| word that is founded on a group of falsehoods, and that 
| conveys to ninety-nine in every hundred of those who 
| hear it the false idea preached everywhere by the 
| Church? Would he not do better, should not we all 
who worship a God of love do better, to dispense with 
the word “ Salvation,” and use some expression which 
shall convey our meaning without atthe same time 
conveying a meaning different from ours? 

We, children of the Heavenly Father—in virtue of 
our humanity, undoubtedly His children—and His chil 
dren no less even if we are prodigal sons—we do not 
need salvation. We have no more need of a contri- 
vance to escape from hell than from purgatory. The 
idea of the necessity of attempting such an escape, and 
the methods of accomplishing it, would only divert us 
from the real work which God has set before us in 
this world—the progressive improvement of ourselves 
and our fellow-men. This is evidently God's plan, 





| the education of His children in wisdom and good- 


ness; and our business in this world is to be workers 
together with Him. 

We are now in God's primary school. Our duty in 
it is to do ifs work faithfully, day by day ; not to spend 
our time in speculating as to what our positions will 
be in the grammar school, and the high school, 
and the college, and in such other departments of in- 
struction and discipline as are yet tocome. A very 
moderate allowance of faith would teach us that He, 
the Superintending Father, will provide for that ; and 
a moderate exercise of reason ought to teach us that 
faithful attention to the duties of this department is 
the very preparation needed, and the best preparation 
possible, for entrance upon the next. Letus love 
God, trust Him, and work with Him in the effort to 
improve ourselves and others. This is the whole 
duty of man. 

But, it will be asked me—Do you leave out of con- 
sideration the ugly fact of sin? the fact that many of 
us often, and all of us sometimes, are accustomed to 
work not with God but against Him? 

I answer—I do not forget or disregard this fact. 
Every teacher of a primary school knows that no 
scholar is perfect, that some are wilfully disobedient, 
and that some persist in wilfal disobedience. Of 
course, this state of things is to be provided for. 


Our teachers, too, are imperfect, as well as their 
children. Some try one method, some another, for 
overcoming the evils of disobedience. Some have 
more success, others less. None of them are wicked 
enoug to burn the unruly scholar alive, as the Church 
makes its God do with Ais refractory pupils; but, be- 
ing limited in power, and wisdom, and time, they are 
sometimes obliged to yield to the difficulties of the 
situation, and to turn the bad boy out of school. 
What I claim for the true God, the loving Father, is, 
that being ualimited in power, and wisdom, and time, 
the difficulties of the situation are never too great for 
Him. He will accomplish His benevolent purposes in 
regard to the ultimate holiness and happiness of men 
without a single failure. Sooner or later He will sac 
ceed in persuading every sinner voluntarily to tarn 
from sin and to choose righteousness. Is not this plan 
better than the one which (though called a “ plan of 
salvation’) provides for a hell of blasphemers to be 
eternally roasting, or a hell of sufferers eternally 
agonized by unavailing remorse! I say that our God 
is higher, nobler, more worthy of veneration, affec. 
tion and obedience than the Church's God. He will 
not laugh at the sinner’s calamity, and mock when his 





and the next, and the next, no less than in the present 


obviously worthy of love and honor. 

This is the way in which God deals with sin. 
how are we to deal with it in ourselves ? Each of usis 
conscious of yielding to temptation, of doing wrong 
actions, of indulging evil affections, of choosing, for 
the time, something opposite to God and goodness. 
Now, even if there be no heil existing, and no salva- 
tion from it needed, do we not need a mediator to 
reconcile us to God, und an atonement to wash away 
our sin? 

I answer, we do not need either. Though we may 
have been alienated from God, God is never alienated 
from us. He is always ready and glad to welcome 
the repentant sinner. Whoever is sincerely trying to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well has God already 
on his side. What men need is to be assured of this 
fact, and thus to be encouraged never to give up striv- 
ing for self-improvement. Error and sin are to be ex- 
pected of human frailty. When a man does wrong 
again, after repenting and reforming, “no strange 
thing has happened to him.” He has repeated the 
experience of all men, even the best, that have 
gone before him. Itis the invariable lot of human- 
ity. I say this not by way of excuse, least of all as 
suggesting indifference or easy assent to the repetition 
of sin, but as recognizing a fact in human life and hu- 
mao character. This verse states the fact and gives 
the remedy :— 





“ The wisest have been fools, 
The surest stumbled sore ; 
Strive thou to stand ; or, fallen, arise / 
I ask thee not for more.” 
What we need is to recognize the fact that every 
sin is an act of folly as well as of wickedness, to 
turn from it with hearty repentance, to make such 
amendment to any wronged fellow-man as the case 
admits of, and to watch, and pray, and strive against 
a repetition of the sin. If you fail again, be not dis- 
couraged, but still try. Try, and keep trying, and 
never cease trying, to avoid the things you know to 
be wrong, and to do the things you know to be right. 
This is the whole duty of man. The religious teacher 
can teach this just as easily, and can make it just as 
clear to his pupil, as what he now teaches about put- 
ting trust in a mediator. The pupil can make the 
effort of offering his sincere penitence to the Father, 
the Being against whom he has sinned, and to whom 
he wishes to return, as easily as to a mediator. This 


being a direct, instead of a circuitous course. 
As to the pretended need of a mediator, is there 


Prodigal Son need a mediator? Jesus teaches us in 
that beautiful parable how to go to God, namely, in 
person, and not by depaty. The Prodigal Son would 
have committed a new error if he had applied to the 


verse, to intercede for him. His application directly 


love and the beartiness of his obedience. And the 
Father so receives it. 
fice, no process of purification following the return and 
confession. The act of returning in penitence was the 
purification. A.d the Father, who had been ready, 
every day and hour since his son's departure, to wel- 
come his return in this same manner, says imme- 
diately —“ Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him.” He is again and at once a son, with all the 
rights and privileges of that relation, according to the 
instruction that Jesus himself gives us. 

The return of the Prodigal Son is a good illustra- 
tion, to my mind, of what religion is; and this agrees 
with the definition given by Theodore Parker of re- 
ligion, namely—“ Voluntary obedience to the will of 
God.” Voluntary obedience! The motive is the es- 
sential thing. Ido not find Mr. Collyer's statement a 
correct one, that the life which is helpful to one’s fel- 
low-men, in such manner as Stephenson’s, is there- 
fore, necessarily, a religious life. Religion necessarily 
implies, does it not, a purpose towards God; and it 
may or may not combine with this purpose towards 
God the attempt to do something for man. 

It will not do to say that the Indian Fakir who 
spends his life in fulfilling his vow of self-torment— 
and that the Spanish monk who divides his life be- 
tween masses at the altar and prayers in his cell— 
have no religion. Their religion is so real a thing to 
them, that they sacrifice the comfort of their whole 
earthly lives to its supposed requirements, and would 
die at the stake rather than disavow it. Nobody 
could possibly exemplify the purpose and effort to be 
religious more really than these men. And yet the 
lives of neither of them add one particle to the sum of 
human welfare. Moreover, the religion of both takes 
its peculiar character from a gross delusion, a com- 
plete misunderstanding of what God is, and what He 
requires. These errors, however, great and injurious 
as they are, do not prevent those who hold them from 
being sincerely and thoroughly religious men. The 
habit of wishing and trying todo the will of God, as 
they understand it, constitutes their full and valid claim 
to the religious character. 

On the other hand, helpfulness may exist, and in a 
very high degree, without religion. During the whole 
of that eminently useful life which George Stephenson 
passed, after turning away from the Methodist meeting 
one Sunday morning, as Mr. Collyer relates, he did 
not seem to be actuated by any religious purpose, or 
motive. Even his helpfulness seems to have been 
an indirect result of his labors, rather than the con- 
trolling motive that urged them. He seemed moved 
rather by a scientific longing for discovery and attain- 
ment, the joy of subjecting matter and the laws of 
matter to his will, than by satisfaction in the relief 
given to the labors of men by these discoveries and 
inventions. Useful as he was, the special element 
that constitutes re/igious character did not appear in 
him, from that Sunday morning to his dying day. 

A still stronger instance is Robert Owen, who led a 
life of very eminent usefulness, all the time under- 
valuing, disliking, and opposing religion. He thought 
it an injury rather than a benefit to the world. He 
thought the time wasted which men spent in following 
its dictates. And the reforins which he wished and 
labored to introduce into society, included, always, a 

disuse and discouragement of religion. Yet his help 
fulness was of the active, voluntary kind. He loved 
man even more than science. The zealous labors of 
his whole life, and many speciai acts of noble disinter- 
estedness, were done with the express desire and pur- 
pose of helping his fellow-men to easier, higher, and 
better lives. He wished to lighten labor, to facilitate 
education, to raise the standard of attainment, to elevate 
the laboring classes materially, mentally, and morally, 
and to increase, as far as possible, the sum of human 
wellare. There can be no doubt of his hearty wish 
and purpose to do all these things, and yet he was an 
oppeser of religion. 
Here we have the peculiar and remarkable phe- 
nomenon of two men going on from early manhood to 
old age, not thinking of God, not mindfal of their ob- 
ligations or their duties to Him, and yet doing, in re- 
gard to their fellow-men, just the things that He 
would have them do. No doubt, as Mr. Collyer says, 
the coal-pit and the machine-shop were Stephenson's 
proper place. He could do more for the progressive 


Considering what sort of churches he had the choice 
of, he did well to disregard them. His time would 
have been wasted in going to them. He was better 
employed in the midst of his tools and books. No 
doubt Robert Owen, too, was Precisely in his proper 
place, in striving to improve and elevate the laborers 
of New Lanark. He improved them as individual hu- 
man beings ; be improved them as members of civil. 
ized society ; and even the Sunday occupations he 
suggested for them were vastly better than the things 
taught them as religion in the parish churches. But if 
these two good men had added to their good works the 
habitual thought of the Father who had crowned 








have made more progress, the proportion is less. Per- 


contra ange i 
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PROC ee gm 


AG YOR tt ae age, ne en 


fear cometh. He will encourage and accept repent ' stant mindfulness to refrain in their own 


with blessings, constant gratitade for His favors, con- 





one. He is to be loved and honored because He " 


j 
But 


is the right course, and it has the further advantage of 


any one nearer to a father than his child? Did the 


obedient elder brother, or to anybody else in the uni- 
to the Father is the best proof of the sincerity of his 


He asks no atonement, no sacri- 


improvement of the human race in the department of the party which has 
mechanical invention than in any other. Nay, more. | Pfoves unwilling to pass them.” 


point Him out as the Father and Friend to those who 
were spiritually destitute, or astray, they would have 
added lustre and usefulnees even to lives so beneficent 
as theirs. Very likely they were prevented from 
| doing 80 by a too easy credulity, taking for « true pic- 
leare of religion the absurd ideas and superstitious 
| observances represented by the clergy as constitut- 
ing it. 

ehetideiian, aid towards the welfare and the im- 
provement of human beings, is, no doubt, the great 
practical daty that God requires of us. Bat it befits 
rational and immortal beings to recognize the duty, and 
the appropriateness and beneficence of i, and the ex- 
cellence of Him who enjoined it, and the satisfaction 
of being workers together with Him in loving help to 


question is a great point gained, even if they are done 


But how much better is it to do them intelligently. 
Beneficence is good; but the beneficence that in- 
quires and discriminates is better in every way than 
that of the sailor on pay-day, who is quite as much 
bent on getting rid of his money as on relieving dis- 
tress. What we all need is to conform ourselves to 
truth, to fact, to the realities of God's aniverse. We 
can no more afford to ignore the fact that God is en- 


it they had kept this fact in mind. 
More helpful. 


does each of us need it! 


and despondency. 


of afarm. To help an ox out of a pit is good. 


better. Bat to minister to the necessities of the high 


tend to do. 


enlightened religious man can do.—c. k. w. 





Tue Sranisn Stave Traps. The Queen of 
Spain has taken a step towards abolishing the infamous 
system of slavery and slave-trading which remains 
as « stain upon Spanish civilization. The authorities 
of the Spanish Government, particularly in the Amer- 
ican and tropical colonies, have been guilty of many 
crimes in dealing with the negro. Cuba has been 
made a depot for kidnapped negroes, from whence 
they were brouglit into the United States. Now it is 
directed that all negroes taken in Africa and brought 
to a Spanish colony as slaves, shall be made free, with 
the optioa of remaining in the colony and working un- 
der contract or retarning to Africa. Other negroes in 
the Spanish provinces of the Antilles will be protected 
in their freedom by Spanish authority, as soon as the 
present arrangement of an apprenticeship of five years 
shall cease. 


negroes in complete liberty to dispose of their actions, 
nothing can be allowed to trammel their freedom.” 
Thus we find that while Spain, asa Christian Gov- 
ernment, stamps the slave trade “ with the seal of the 
most absolute reprobation,” it also uses all its powers 
to prevent those violations of treaties and connivance 
with wrong which have made Spanish honor beara 
bad name.—N. Y. Trilune. 


Cuvron anv State in Exoraxp. J. Stuart Mill, 
daring the recent canvass, in answer to the question 
whether he was in tavor of the separation of Charch 


separation as an abstract principle, he should very 
much question whether the present were a good time 
to apply that principle. The State now is the more 
liberal and powerful of the two, and is liberalizing the 
Church, and protecting Colenso and others in their 
freedom ot inquiry ; and while he would favor an im- 
mediate abolition of Charch rates, he was not sure but 
complete separation might throw the great institutions 
of learning wholly into the hands of such bigots as 
those who were at that moment driving Mr. Giadstone 
away from Oxford. 

On the other hand, Dr. Pasey, and also several of 
the leaders of the evangelical party in the Church, 


best means of preserving the purity of old doctrines. 
The recent Church Congress discussed the propriety of 
taking away the power or limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council. 


So Turyr Go. The Democratic leaders, finding 
that they cannot manage President Jolinson, have 
dropped all their honeyed compliments, and resumed 
their old-fashioned style of abuse. Thus, the Lart- 
ford Times says of the President’s demand that the 
seceded States shall ratify the Constitutional Amend- 
ment: 

“We protest against all this. 
and truly conservative man in the country will pro- 
test against it, for the President has no such Consti- 
tutional authority, and it is the way to destroy the 
Union, not to reconstruct it in a manner that shall be 
of real benefit to the people of both sections of the 
country.” 


Soutners Feeuixe. A St. Louis letter to the 
Chicago Tribune says : 
* An officer of the army, who is said to have been 
on a private confidential mission to the South during 
the last four weeks, passed through the city en roule 
to Washington on Friday last, and though he gave 
no clue to his mission, he was outspoken as to his own 
opinion of affairs in the South. He said plainly the 
Provisional Governors were hambugs, and the leading 
amnestied rebels in the South were fully committed to 
the policy of providing hereafter, not only for paying 
the State debts created to help the rebellion, but also 
to support in some manner the wounded rebel soldiers 
and the families of rebel soldiers dead.” 


Tue Concressionat Girone. There is a great 
demand from Southern politicians for the Congression- 
al Globe of the last four years, that they may read the 
debates on the war. It is a pity that they could not 
be made to commit to memory some of the speeches 
on slavery that have been made, as they would then 
havaa better iden of the temper of the Northern peo- 
ple than they can gather from the sycophantic dema- 
gogues who now urge reconciliation and restoration at 
any price—even the freedom of the blacks and the 
honor of the whites. 


Rosert E. Lee. This distinguished rebel Gene- 
ral has in taken the oath of allegiance. He first 
swore eteatasen to the United States when he en- 
tered West Point; when he was mustered into the 
army asa lieutenant, he again took the oath. How 
much more reliance can be piaced on oath Namber 
Three, than on Nambers One aud Two! Of what has 
he repented!— Watchman. 


Governor Bradford, of Md., has offered a reward 
of for the arrest of the incendiaries who destroyed 
the colored Methodist Church at Middiington, Kent 
county. The motive was that the building was used 
asa day school tor colored children. 


Worxixo Mew axp tue Rerveuicaw Pantr. 
Working Men's Central Committee in Lowell 
have the following resolution : 
“ That we have good reason to hope that the re- 
forms we seek to bring about can be accomplished at 
no distant day, through the Republican party, and 
therefore it is inexpedient to organize an independent 
party or present « separate ticket at the State and 
elections to held the present year, nor until 
the power to pass our measures 


SH Gen. Augor has issued an order forbidding 
the whipping of colored men, under any law of Vir- 
ginia, within the limits of his department. 


those who need. The doing of the good works in | 


thoughtlessly and mechanically, as the ox eats grass. | 


titled to our love and obedience, than any other fact 
belonging to our existence here. Good as they were, 
Stephenson and Owen would have been better, belp- 
ful as they werd, they would have been more helpfal, 


The enlightened religious man can , 

give spiritual as well as material help, and how often : 
Our lives arefa series of al- 
ternations of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, exultation 
He who can, in the moment of 
need, give the confident assurance to one who has lost | 
sight of it, or to one who never knew it, that God is 

his best friend, that he is neither forsaken nor forgot- | 
ten, that he never needs to despair, that there isa 
right and a safe way out of difficulties even as great 
as his, and that a// things will work together for good 
to him who with persevering faith keeps himself on 
God's side—such an one, I say, bestows help infinitely 
more valuable than the payment of a debt, or the gift | 
To | 
relieve a man from bodily suffering or necessity is | 
est, the noblest, the most characteristic part of man's 

nature, to help his sou/'s need, to confirm his soul's | 
health, this is the highest and best of human works. | 
This is what the clergy and the churches falsely pre- 


This is what helpers on the merely ma- 
terial plane come short of doing. This is what the 


“From the moment,” says the Queen's | 
minister, “the Government leaves the emancipated | 


and State, replied, tha though he was in favor ot this | 


hare turned their faces towards a separation as the | 


Every Democrat | 
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MORRILL PETROLEL M STOVE. 


. READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS 


From Messrs. FE. D. and G. Draper, Manufecter 
dale, Mass ¥ — 
, The undersigned have used Morrill’s Patent : Pr 
Stove” in our families, and bave thoroughly oe 
merits ia cooking, and many other fam ilies of our in. 
ance have it in use, and are well ratisbe 
consider it a very valuable in provemes 
) recommend it for general use, ex 
cook-stove. 


vr, Hope 


Oey want. 
ra with it. We 
t, and cheerfully 
pecially for a summer 
We think it bas never been surpassed for 
| broiling and baking meats and baking bread, ar 1 
best stove for heating flats for ironir g We ever sae iu 
E. D. & G, DRAPES 
Hopedale, Mass., May 6, 1°65 
[From Dr. J. Cheever, of Charlestown, Mess 
CHARLesTows, May 24, 1s 
Mr. Moonr—Having fully tested the ErovaperCookirg 
Stove purchased of you two months since 


and promised » 
that time to give you my opinion of it, after becoming 
fully satisfied with its mevits or demerits, ast ax Dat 
prove, | now, without hesitation, pronounce it wpe 


| reor fo any 


cooking apparaius I have ever een. It vot opiy 
} 


proves to be all you recommended, bat infinitely more, fr 
not half of its advantages were named. In fact, it d 

} not fail in any particular in being ail that can be reas 
bly desired by any one after acquiring a little experience 
in its use. 

| JOSEPH CHEEVER, M. D 
[From Mr. Edward Perkins, Proprictor of the large Eat 


Establishment, Nos. 37 and 39, Congress Street, Boston.) 


! 

” 

j 

| Boston, May 27, 1865 

To tae Acext or tHe Mornitt Perrotece™ Stove | 

| Dean Stn—Having fully tested the new Petroleum 

Stove wade by your Company, lam happy to bear tertimo- 

ny to its merits I have them in ose in my eating 

and find them superior to anything I know of for cooking 

purposes. It bakes biscuits and broils steaks splendidly 

and indeed performs most admirably all that is claimed 

for it 

Wishing you every success, I remai yours, truly, 

EDWARD PERKINS 


us, 


[From Rev. T. C. Potter, Pastor of the Methodut E. Church 
South Reading, Mass.) 
Sovrn Reaprxe, Mass., May 29, 1865 
| To rue Perrovev™ Stove Co. : 
} Allow mea place upon your circular to make the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

For several weeks my family have been testing the us 
and economy of your * single burners,” and find that for 
the common purposes of a family it excels everything tise 
of the kind we have ever seen. In point of economy 


has cost ux less than one and one-fourth cents per hour. My 
wife can do her ironing in less time than with a comms 
stove, and avoid the necessity of being tortured with ea 

use 


leessive heat. We have absented ourselves from the b 
fur bours, and returned to find cur beef or beans nicely 
baked, and ready for the table ; and for baking all kinds 

| of pastry, steaming, bre iling, and toasting Id pot hesi- 

j tate to say that | never have seen ite equal. I intend 


. » ee 
study, g it 


}to use it asa heater for my sparit the 
kitehen a short time when called for to prepare rd weals 
| I have had no experience in the uve of the “ doubie bur- 
ner,” but should yudge its utility must be In ac rrespotd- 
ing ratio, T. C. POTTER 
Past f M. E. Church 
} — 
| 
| {From Rev. J. P. Cushman, Pastor of Orthodox Congreqe- 
tional Church, Brghtm, Mass} 
Brrcutos, Juve 2, 1% 
0. F. Mornitte : - 
| Dean Str——After a brief experience with yor stove, 
it gives me pleasure to say that it gives great satisfactior 


For baking, it answers better than any stove oF _ 


with which we are acquainted : for broiling, " '* 
unsurpassed, and the arrangements for irouing - 
| convenient, while the escape from the beat given 
| an ordinary fire must, in the summer, make your 
great comfort in the kitchen. 
Very truly yours, 


perbaye 
¢ very 
out y 
stove & 
J. Pp. cl SHMAN 
Bostox, August 10, 15 


Mesens. Monet & Co. : 


oe «« Petrole 
GextLemex—I am often arked bow I like my pee : 
um Stove.” I would bere state that it works sims 


I have been a housekeeper @ ' 
t time, used pearly bal: 
varatus, sach as TaDKe*, 
and any thing «que 
son why they m8y 
We can get bree* 
cok 


and like it much. 
forty years, and have, during tha 
the sme number of covking 4pj 
cook-stoves, &c., but have never ' 
to this for summer use, and ree no ree 
not be used equally as well in winter : 
fast with Aas boil tea-kettle, mabe ony Oe 
steak, while a person would be bui!ding ® yee ase 
We have used ours since early in June, sn bar 


found the least diffieulty whatever Curtaisly = ” 
nothing that equals it in baking o— 1 HEY fs 


Yours, truly, No. 3 Tremont Pisce. 


Mérwr Wasarxctox, Aoguet 23, 184 


frees 
Sin: I do certify that, with the thermoweie get 7 
ing point, (32 degrees,) I beated my — eee wie 
seven) with one of Morrill's Petrolewm > vet, i 
that I was obliged & ‘ 


or swall rooms 
Yours, 





WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 6 Channing Street, Bost 


ing Wool to the bert o4- 


ITH every facility for ee in the ocntre of 


vantage,—a good store, i 
the Boston neds, and an extenrive acqesiour™ we 
manufacturere,——I respectfully solicit eoarigne Greer 
No market offers greater inducements vayama 
than this. It is the headquarters for New-P0e'™ ag 
facturers ; here are their agencies, sod here", 
convenient for them to buy. My terms for selling 
follows : ss 
WHEN ADVANCES ARE NOT weer om 
One per cent. per pound, and one per cent - ar 
ment tax of one-tenth of one per cent.) oP ™ . 
WHEN ADVANCES ARE KEQUIBED, 


Fi cont. (and government tex) 08 2 
= aon at eaguneee after the Wool ger 
store, for three mouths, , storage, ree ditions! 


ling. If required to carry 


x will be charged. 
disbursements reckoned at the legal 
I shall aim to keep my consi 


will be carefully ¥ 
rn hag afl information, will be prow 
ly answered. Address P. 0, Box 1861. 
References: 
Messrs. Hatrowert & Convex, Bostoe 
Mesers. Hatiowent, Paxscort & Co. New 1 of 
Mosers. Davis, Fiss & Baxus, Philadelphis- 








Boston, August, 1865. es 
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The neg? 
Wha 


rangement 
a change 
impudence 
dotifulness, 
of pever-c 
test Vv! 
ker sec 
The fac! 
state, and # 
“ See how 
* Does 
tleman loo! 
a pert dark 
the house, | 
atleman, 
a be an 
of the old ' 
gentleman 
the little “ 
James Ri 
* Marster, 
horse with 
turned: “ 
Two re 
quietly wa 
black men 
tend to be, 
Addressin: 
rebel ; ye 
words, en 
for the ea 
taunt and 
and libert 
triumphin 
smother t! 
There n 
are negro 
ized. 
graceful | 
gentility, 
appears ir 
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